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“Handyset Business Forms 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre - interleaved "Yes, I'm a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
ian forms save one-third of my time. They’re efficient. They are 
emteehemmettiiaen mail easy to use.”’ 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost'of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms. 


If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 
and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 
copies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Of all things, Mr. Bridegroom! Surely you 
don’t expect that lovely new bride to get 
along without a telephone in the kitchen! 

Maybe there was a time when one tele- 
phone seemed enough, just as one radio and 
one bathroom and one car seemed enough. 


But everybody is used to more comfort and 
convenience these days. And there’s nothing 
that makes life so much easier as telephones 
around the home. 




















“WHAT! NO KITCHEN TELEPHONE 2” 


In the living room, of course. In the kitchen, 
conveniently hung on the wall. In the bed- 
room, to save steps and for added peace of 
mind both day and night. For the son and 
daughter who'd like telephones of their own, 
with separate listings. 

Would you like to know more about com- 
plete telephone service and how surprisingly 
little it costs? Just call the business office of 
your local Bell telephone company. 


Bell Telephone System Complete telephone service for home and business AB 














AN OPEN FORUM -— Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters tu 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Wants More Thorough 
Area Inspections 
East Coast 

I know that the Area Inspectors are busy 
men and have a lot of territory to cover 
in a short time, but I think that their in- 
spections would be many times more effec- 
tive if they could spend a little more time 
at each unit. 

I don't see how a man can breeze aboard 
a unit for one day and get a true picture 
of what it is like. All he sees is a glorified 
dress rehearsal. He has no real chance to 
see the operational effectiveness of the unit. 

At a lifeboat station for example, an 
inspector has little chance to watch the 
boats go out and come back from assistance 
cases. He has no opportunity to watch the 
enginemen overhaul the motors, or the sea- 
men and boatswain mates work over the 
hulls and bilges. If a unit is getting more 
distress calls than it can handle, an Area 
Inspector will seldom find out about it by 
a one day visit. 

If the section that handles the inspections 
could be given a few more men to do their 
job with, I think service’s morale would 
improve. By this I mean that Coast Guards- 
mn would feel that their efforts would be 
judged better and that they would have a 
better chance to let people up in Head- 
quarters know of their problems. 

A Coast Guard Reader 





We wish to correct the glaring 
error that occured on page six 
of last month’s issue. The entire 
hull of the WESTWIND is not 
encased in a heated water jacket, 
By accident, a full line of type 
dropped out. The original text 
referred to her hull being insu- 
lated with cork, and her engines 
being encased in a water jacket. 











Asks About Conversion 
Of the CGC ACTIVE 


In 1952 I was stationed on the Active 
(WSC 125) in Monterey, Calif. The Active 
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is now a 125 foot WSC converted to a buoy 
tender. Some of my buddies here do not 
believe that there is such a thing in the 
Coast Guard. They claim that all tenders 
of that size are designated at WAGL’'S. 
Would you please print a picture of the 
AcTIvE and an explanation of her conversion 
in the MAGAZINE in the near future. 
Thank you, 
R. E. SMITH, RM2 
(Editor's Note: RM2 Smith is correct. The 
Active is now a WSC doing buoy work. 
Her hull, as the picture below indicates, 
has been painted black. B.R.) 


Feels Recruiting Billets 
Should Be for Regulars 
Detroit, Mich. 

I used to get some laughs out of the 
“gripe section” of the Magazine, but I've 
noted that some of th grips are legitimate. 
Some of the men in the Coast Guard seem 
to have sent in some well written letters. 

Here is a little gripe that I would just 
love to see printed in the Magazine. It has 
to do with the way in which enlisted men 
are assigned to recruiting duties. Perhaps 
I am all wrong in thinking so, but I've 
always felt that men in the Regular Coast 
Guard should have first choice of such 
billets. 

I have in mind a section of the Personnel 
Manual that outiines the manner in which 
men are to be selected for recruiting billets. 
One factor to consider is the man’s capa- 
bility of representing the Coast Cuard. I 
fail to see how a Reservist who has yet to 
complete a hitch can adequately represent 
the Coast guard. Though I know the Maga- 


zine doesn't want to critize any individual 
by name in its pages, I know of at ieast 
one such Reservist, definitely not a career 
man, that stepped into a recruiting job with 
doutful rsults. However, this man served 
some years back, and perhaps the sjtuation 
has been largely corrected by now. 

The Personnel Manual also indicate: that 
a man assigned to recruiting duties should 
be a petty officer, should be beyond his 
first enlistment, and should have recently 
completed some sea duty. I cannot see how 
many Reservists can qualify under these 
conditions. It’s pretty rough to struggle to 
get ahead and keep your record clean so 
as to obtain a favorable billet occasionally, 
and then find out that a first enlistment 
Reservist has been givn the billet. As I say, 
perhaps this situation has already been 
corrected. If so, I feel it is for the best. If 
not, I feel a correction is necessary. 


An Ex-Hospitalman 2nd Class 





A 35 Year Man Tells Of 
Old Lighthouse Service 
Beverly, Mass. 

I was thinking of what a change has 
occured since I first entered the Lighthouse 
Service in 1910. At that time I first servd 
at Garret, Mass. off Plymouth, the Thatcher 
Island off Rockfort, Sauk Light at Nantucket, 
Wst Cop, Highland, Eastern Point, and 
Hospital Point. In all I had 29 years 11 
months in the Lighthouse Service and then 
six years in the Coast Guard. 

As Lt. Gorge Joseph once said, refering to 
the Revnue Cutter Service changing to the 
Coast Guard, it took over ten years to cet 
climatized. He predicted that it would take 
we of the old Lighthouse Service the same. 
I never found it that way, maybe because 
I was stationed so close t oCoast Guard 
Stations and more or less mixed with those 
bovs in the stations. 

My purpose in writing this letter is to 
point out some of the differences between 
lighthouse duty in my time and modern 
Lighthouse duty. In those days we were real- 
ly by ourselves. We had no radios, no TY, 
no electric power, and no telephones from 
station to station. We sometimes had only 
a horse for transportation. 

Some of the old surfmen were great guys. 
They would land at your beach swearing, 
leave swearing a little harder, but then 
send your unit a letter of cam ~erdation 

Best of luck, 
CARL D. HILL 
Wants Promotion System 
Tied in With Transfers 


San Juan 

Everyone will agree, I believe, that two 
of the main morale problems of our service 
today are concerned with promotions and 
the fast turnover of personnel, which causes 
a great number of prsonnel transfers. Short 
period transfers are a cause of a great deal 
of expnse to the government, especially 
when it entails the transfer of a married 
man, his dependents, household effects. and 
automobile. The recent ‘Hoover Committee” 
investigating military spending commented 
unfavorably on this fast and expensive 
personnel changeover. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Administration util- 
izes a combination system of promotion and 

which, I believe, greatly 
the amount of transfers, increase 
moral, and add to the overall betterment 
of the Service. 

Under this system, after a reasonable 
tour of ‘duty, a man may submit a bid on 
an up-coming vacancy in his rate on another 
duty station. Included in his bid would be 
his total time in service, time in rate, time 
at present unit, his total time of overseas 


transfer would 


reduce 


and sea duy, his proficiency in rating aver- 
age, any special qualifications, institute 
courses completed, etc. From th2 bids re- 
ceived, headquarters could pick the most 
deserving and qualified man to fill the 
vacancy, The present system of headquarters 
promotions would end. would 
have to bid for his promotions, either within 
his own Command or another. If, for example, 


Everyone 


a first class petty officer was due for transfer, 
all the qualified seconds at that unit could 
bid on his position. 

Supposing a “Joe Doaks ,EN2” stationed 
aboard @ buoy tender on the Easi Coast, 
is a good, hard working man. He keeps his 
proficiency in rating up, takes >ut his insti- 
tute courses. One day a message comes 
through showing up-coming vacancies and 
he notices an opening for an EN! on some 
isolated station in the far North. So Doaks, 
being a very ambitious lad says, “I'll take 
that duty if it will get me first class,” and 
forthwith submits his bid. Being that there 
will not, be too many applications for such a 
vacancy, Doaks stands a good chance of 
getting it. and his promotion to first class. 
Headquarters is saved the trouble of moving 
some presently satisfied man to that station, 
and consequently aided morale. 

How is Doaks going to get back in the 
U.S.A.? After two years up there he can 
bid on any openings within his district. After 
four years he can request Headquarters to 


give him assignment in his choice of three 
stations. The first available opening in any 
of his choices will go to Doaks, in recogni- 
tion of his long overseas time. Certain 
isolated stations, such as Lightships, Loran 
Stat.ons, etc. would carry a higher rotation 
precedence than other overseas and sea 
duty stations. 

New men coming into the servic2 and 
out of schools would be assigned by Head- 
quarters, and these men would be eligible 
for those “Hard to Fill’ stations. In this 
way, a young man coming into the service 
for a career would realize it is to his ad- 
vantage to get a good amount of overseas 
and sea duty, to enhance his chances later 
on when he desires to bid on a “choice” 
Stateside Station. 

This system can work down-grade as 
well, and would help to handle inany per- 
sonnel problems. Supposing an RM! on a 
weather patrol ship has a lot of personal 
problems, but nothing enough to 
warrant a hardship transfer. His case would 
be aided if only he could get stationed near 
his home town of Boston for a while. One 
day he sees an opening for an RM2 at the 
radio station at Marshfield, Mass., and sub- 
mits his bid. Being that he is first class, he 
is naturally better qualified than most per- 
sons bidding on it. He gets the vacancy 
and takes his drop in rat as it is to his 


serious 


personal advantage at the time. Later after 
his personal affairs are straightened out he 
cn bid on another ship needing an RM1 and 
easily get his rate back. Morale has again 
been aided and no efficiency has been Icst. 

A system such as this would take a 
while to get started, and at first Head- 
quarters would have to control a lot of 
transfers as it does now, but gradually it 
would become very efficient. Men would 
strive to keep their marks up in order to 
better their chances on bids. Officers would 
longer and 


see men on their commands 
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would be desirous of gtting the dest possible 
men. They could exert a little extra pressure 
on the “dead-heads” and “‘foul-ups” to make 
them see the advantage of becoming more 
efficient or the advisability of bidding out 
to another command. It would all boil down 
to the fact that the better men would have 
the better duty for a longer period. A good 
man could expect to be aboard a siation long 
enough to get settled in his home; his child 
ren could complete a semester in one school 

I sincerely believe that system such as this 
as in use today by the Civil Aeronatics 
Administration, or some such system based 
upon it for our own particular 
would be much better than the system in 
effect today, and would bring about a ha; 


problems 


pier, more efficient Coast Guard. 
Sincerely, 
C. W. LIVERSEDGE, Al 





THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The photograph on _ this 
month’s cover was by Photog- 
rapher’s mate Biscutt who is 
now stationed at the Coast 
Guard YARD. 











Wants a Story on a 
West Coast Lightship 
Ocean City, Md. 


I have a son in the Coast Guard serving 


on the west coast aboard the 
WAL-604, Tongue Point, 


so, I always read the Magazine from cover 


Lightship 
Astoria, Oregon; 
to cover, and enjoy every bit of it. I 


love to see something about west coast 


Lightships in the Magazine 
Yours truly, 


MRS. LEE PARSONS 


( Editor's note: Mrs. Parsons is not the only 
one that would like to see more west coast 


news and stories. How about it! B.R 


Retired Surfman Tells 
Of Old Station Routine 
Oceanview, N.]J. 
Just a few lines to let you hear from an 
old retired salt 
Coast Guard. What a grand outtit to be in. 


from the good old U. 3. 


I put nearly thirty years in the service, and 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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FORTY-FOOTER 


NIGHT PATROL 


VHITE HULL with CG-40430 on the bow loomed 
up out of the blackness of New York’s East River, 
and your reporter stepped aboard for a routine harbor 
As Frank Demma, FN cast off the bow line, 
Seaman Barbosa backed the in-board engine (as he 


patrol. 


eased the out-board engine ahead) and we edged out 
stern first into the slip at the north side of the Coast 
Guard's Pier 9 Moorings. Minutes later we were sliding 
past Governors Island towards the Brooklyn shore 
1000 RPM 
(standard patrol speed) and the boat moved steadily 
with a minimum of spray and only an occasional roll 


line. Both Dhiesels throbbed along at 


or dip (when hit by the wake of a passing tug). 

A few months back, a patrol on this lower Brook- 
lyn run would have been a far different story. With 
strong winds roaring in from the south west and the 

zero temperatures, the boat would be twisting 
and slamming through four foot seas under a solid 
bianket of fast freezing spray. And, her coxswain 
would be dragging back in from his patrol, cheeks red 
ynd blue, hat glistening with ice, and his boat looking 
like the inside of a deep-freezer. 

But this n:ght was a warm one. The wind was nil 
and the greasy surface of the harbor shimmered with 
ion of a full moon and hundreds of multi- 


ore lights. Aft of us the lighted windows of 


reflect 
lored sl 


BMT subway train moved across a bridge towards 
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Brooklyn as it hurried out towards Jamaica. On our 
port beam red neon signs advertised a variety of steam- 
ship lines while welder’s torches flickered near the 
Erie Basin ship yards. 

The boat coxswain was making 
changes of course; the drift wood was heavy that eve- 


many abrupt 
ning. Water-logged chunks, five, six, even ten feet 
long, hid deep in the water's oily surface waiting to 


SN Barbossa at the helm listened for a voice radio call from 
Pier 9, while FN Demma holds transmitting mike ready for an 
answer. The forty-footers have both a mike and a loud speaker 
at both helm stations (inside and outside of cabin). 
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mangle the forty-footer’s unprotceted props. If it 
wasn’t for the bright moon, this debris would have 
been just about impossible to spot. 


A powerful tug loomed up on the beam without 
warning and sheered past the starboard quarter. Tugs 
and ferry boats dart in and out of hidden slips and 
force a coxswain to be constantly alert. It’s rough to 
keep right on your toes, looking everyway at once like 
a fighter pilot, through a whole six hour patrol: but, 
the alternative might be a muddy grave on the harbor’s 
bottom with a forty-footer wrapped around you for 
a coffin. 


Your reporter took the helm a spell as we came 
around and started to work back up the Brooklyn 
side. The forty-footer’s manueverability is excellent. 
She starts and stops so suddenly that a man can easily 
be thrown off balance. With one engine ahead and one 
astern she can almost turn in her own length. Making 
a good landing is almost child’s play. Under normal 
conditions (of wind and current) all you have to do 
is come in slow (both engines in neutral for the last 
20 feet) and then back down briefly on the outboard 
engine when about 3 feet from the dock. This throws 
the stern in perfectly. Of course when a coxswain 1s 
trying to put an explosive detachment aboard a ship 
in five foot seas down towards Gravesend Bay, then 
experience is vital. Great Skill is also needed when the 
tide sweeps in and out and the currents around the pier 
bulkheads is running 6 to 8 knots. 


About 2300 Barbosa spotted a king-size chunk of 
drift wood, a loose camel almost 20 feet long. In that 
this definitely came under the heading of a ‘menace 
to navigation’’ (It could shear a prop off a large 
freighter). Barbosa manuevered the boat so that Dem- 
ma could slip a line around it. (Your reporter attempt- 
ed to lend a hand with a boat hook, but mostly just 
got in the way.) Once lassoed, the log was towed to a 
nearby bulkhead and secured with some spare line. A 
half hour later this same operation was repeated on a 
V-shaped timber we found up by the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 





Iced and steaming this Pier 9 forty-footer clearly shows the after 
effects of a winter patrol in New York’s Upper Bay. 
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Ai re tr ee nye 


This shot taken by your reporter from a CG helicopter shows 
a forty-footer working its way up the Manhattan side of the 
Hudson River. In the winter, chunks of drifting ice (down 
from the upper reaches of the Hudson) make this particular 
patrol extremely difficult. 


When the CG-40430 reached the northern extrem- 
ity of the East River Patrol, the operations shack back 
at Pier 9 was so advised via the voice radio. About that 
time Demma poked his head out of the boat’s cabin 
and offered a cup of hot coffee. In that the wind was 
picking up and things were getting generally chilly, 
that coffee was most welcome. 


Steaming down the East River the boat crew kept 

sharp eye out for the usual Port Security hazards: 
fires. oil polution, barges blocking channels, barges 
adrift, small boats in trouble, etc. (In the years back, 
some of the forty-footer boys used to have a little fun 
by throwing a sudden spot light on park bench couples 
along the East River Parkway.) 


About mid-night our relief left Pier 9, so the CG- 
40430 “‘headed for the barn’. At present, at least two 
forty-footers are on patrol at all times, one on the 
Hudson River run and one on the East River side. 
Helicopters from Floyd Bennett Field try to cover the 
areas that the forty-footers miss. During the day the 
boats do a variety of other miscellaneous jobs: trans- 
porting explosives details, making special anchorage 
checks, handling boarding duty on pleasure yachts, 
etc. 


As mentioned earlier, forty-footers run their patrols 
on a six hour on, six hour off basis. Liberty for the 
crews is on a port and starboard basis, with two 
crews assigned to each boat. A regular crew is suppose 
to consist of a BM1 or BM2, an EN3, and a SN or 
FN. But, due to the present personnel shortage, a boat 
will sometimes have to make a patrol with just an 
FN and a SN. It’s the same old Coast Guard story— 
“Do the best you can with what you've got.” 


Opinions as to the advantages of duty aboard a 
forty-footer tend to depend on the weather. ‘‘Good 
duty in the Summer, bum duty in the winter!” 
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ROUTINE RUNS 
On A Lifeboat Station 
Forty - Footer 


Lewes LB/S 


HE BUNKS at a lifeboat station are mighty cosy, 
T especially around 0300 when a boatswain comes 
up to announce ‘‘Let’s go, they’re ready.”’ ““They’te 
ready’’ meant that the merchant ship that we were to 
escort up Delaware Bay towards Philadelphia had been 
spotted off Cape May. 


The eery wind that had bee whistling around the 
station house all night had died down some, but a 
light rain was still streaming down the north win- 
dows. Some rain gear was going to be necessary, and 
your reporter began to wonder what kind of seas were 
running the other side of the breakwaters. Rendezvous 
time (off OVERFALLS Lightship) was just 30 minutes 
off, so everyone had to hustle—no time for coffee. 


The boat house part of the Lewes Station is located 
a couple of miles down the beach, so a brief ride in a 
truck was necessary. The CG 40412 was warmed up 
on arrival and we were underway in minutes. BM1 
Robert Bowden had the helm as we slid out from be- 
tween the jetty into the harbor back of the break- 
waters. His engineman was EN3 Al Joseph. Your 
reporter kind of filled in for the usual SN. 


The night was coal black with a touch of fog. A 
wet wind was coming in from the NE. All you could 
see were the red and white light on the breakwaters, 
and a hazy glow from the deck lights of passing steam- 
ers. It was hard to keep a sense of distance and direc- 
tion. As we cut out from behind the outer breakwater, 
we hit a moderate swell. With both engines at 1700 
(roughly 16 knots) the 40412 began a weird sort of 
leaping. It’s an odd sensation to roar over a crest and 
then drop into a trough when it’s too black to see the 
bottom of that through. 

As we drew near to the Lightship the boat’s voice 
radio blared forth a message from the local pilot boat. 
The ship that we were to escort (for port security rea- 
sons) was reported to be rounding OVERFALLS Light- 
ship. This message was most helpful in that several 
ships were in that area at this time and an identification 
error was possible. Bowden threw the boat’s spot- 
light on our target’s stern (carefully keeping it away 
from the freighter’s wheel house) to double check her 
identity. He then adjusted his throttles so well that 
we were able to cruise along off the vessel’s stern for 
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Lewes, Del. 


almost an hour without further speed changes (both 
engines roughly 1600). 


The next couple of hours rolled by uneventfully. 
We chugged along past Brandywine, Fourteen Foot, 
Miah Maull, and some lesser lights. The wind shifted 
to the NW and a moderate chap began to slap in on 
the starboard bow. Joseph served up a welcomed round 
of hot coffee about the time we passed Cross Ledge 
Light. Soon after that we got a call from our relief, 
the 40450 out of the Gloucester, N. J. BASE. She 
advised us that relief would be offered at Ship John 
Shoal Light about 0530. At the assigned time and 
place her running lights appeared and the relief was 
offered and accepted without formality. (In spite of 
due precautions, the photo of this relief was ruined 
by spray on the lens.) 


With a full day’s schedule ahead, your reporter took 
advantage of an uneventful return trip and attempted 
to go below for a quick nap. In a forty-footer at high 
speeds this is not exactly easy. The waves didn’t hit 


BM1 Bowden at the helm and EN3 Joseph right are pictured here 
as the 40412 races out towards the Overfalls Lightship to rendez- 
vous with the incoming freighter. 
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Receiving 
Center 


Above is a rough sketch of the Coast Guard units in the Delaware 
Bay area. Boats from the Lewes Lifeboat Stations must service 
most of the lights in this area. The run up to Ship John light 
is roughly 30 miles. The Indion River Inlet Lifeboat Station is 
just out of this sketch at tre lower right. 


the bow with the dull thud that might be expected. 
They hit with a sharp crack. You keep thinking you’re 
hitting logs or chunks of ice. It soon became obvious 
why the hulls of our forty-footers aren’t holding up 
as well as expected. 


The OverFALL’s liberty party including her old skipper CHBOSN 
Olds and her new skipper CHBOSN Hall climb down the Lightship’s 
Jacob's ladder into the waiting forty-footer. That's ENC Irving 
Buresch at the upper center. 
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Breakfast, it turned out, was to wait until we 
stopped off for the OVERFALLS Lightship liberty party. 
The swells were light so the approach was quick and 
easy. Heavy rubber fenders has been rigged along her 
port side, and her liberty party was already gathering 
at her rail—bags and baggage in hand. 

As Bowden nosed the 40412 in against her fire- 
red side, a small, yet possibly significant incident hap- 
pened. A seaman on the lightship heaved a line to the 
forty-footer’s fantail. Your reporter picked it up, took 
in some slack, and made some round turns on the 
boat's towing bitt. Now this line had an eye splice in 
it, so what should have been done was to slip the eye 
over the bitt, and let the man on the lightship’s deck 
take in the necessary slack. The error was slight, but 
as I say, possibly significant. It indicated that a man 
with large cutter duty in his background can look 
like an awkward boot when he first gets into small 
boat work. 

OVERFALLS lightship is only about five miles from 
the Lewes station, so the run back in at a good speed 
was a quick one for the impatient liberty party. 
They've been on a 8 off 19 on schedule. No one was 
in a mood to waste any time or to worry about a little 
spray on some dress blues. 

[he 40412 was hardly in long enough to refuel 
when she started taking on men and supplies for a 
light attendant trip back up the bay to.four light- 

“milk run”’ in that cases of 

milk were stacked up along with the crates of other 

‘ries. A returning liberty party of four completed 
load. 


houses. It was literally a 


BM2 Joseph Walker has the helm as the 40412 comes up cn 
Brandywine Shoal Light Station. 


This light attendant run was BM3 Parson’s first 
(to these particular lights) so BM2 Walker was along 
to advise him of the ins and outs of boat handling 
along side the lights. EN1 Mitchell completed the 
crew. 

(Soon after we were underway a man in the returning 
liberty party pulled out a new copy of the Coast Guard 
Magazine and started to go over it with a buddy of his. 
Without revealing his identity, your reporter edged up be 
hind them to listen to their comments. 
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Fourteen Foot Shoal Light Station looms up on the boat's port 
bow. This cylindical tower rising straight out of the bay offered 
no chance for normal mooring procedures. 


Che first thing they turned to was the ‘‘Shipmates’’ sec 
tion. This they studied carefully line by line. Then they 
turned to the ‘‘Questions and Answers’’ section and gave it 
a more hurried appraisal 

Their next move was to thumb through the pages look- 
ing at the cartoons, pin-up, and jokes. It was most satisfy- 
ing to hear their chuckles at the jokes and cartoons, and to 
note their approval of the pin-up. (Guess we'll have to run 
more of these). 

However, it was discouraging to see their reactions to the 
articles. They just kind of breezed through them looking 
at the pictures pausing only to read a few captions. Their 
only comments here concerned the fact that it’s screwy to 
recommend fencing to Coast Guardsmen (May issue page 
28). 

Though a bit painful, this eaves-dropping process can be 
very illuminating. I recommend it to all Editors.) 


Well, to get back to this light attendant run, our 
first stop was at Brandywine Shoal. This light is on 
a small island (rock pile) so a small inlet and a dock 
were available. Here the transfer of men and supplies 
was easy. The work at Fourteen Foot Light was a 
tougher problem. This light sat on top of a large black 
cylinder (about 50 feet in diameter and rising out of 
the water almost 30 feet). A rickety metal ladder was 
let down and our coxswain fought to keep the boat’s 
bow up against this (a strong tide was running). One 
by one the men eased up the ladder. The supplies had 
to be hauled up by hand lines. One joker purposely 
overloaded one bundle a bit, and then sat back and 
laughed while the man above darn near busted a gut 
trying to pull it up. (Some CG humor gets downright 
diabolical. ) 


This same difficult procedure was repeated at Miah 
Maull, but the task was even rougher at Ship Johns 
Light. This light is well protected by brutal looking 
rock piles. The coxswain had to edge in between two 
half submerged bolders only a half dozen yards apart. 
Fortunately the current in close was nil, otherwise 
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it would have been impossible to keep off the rocks. 
It was a definite relief to back away from that Ship 
Johns landing and head ‘“‘back for the barn.’’ The 
poor old 40412 had had a hard day (178 mile run) 
and your reporter's legs were beginning to notify bim 
that there is a difference between one six hour patrol 
at low speeds (N. Y. Harbor) and a couple of five 
hour runs at high speeds. Lifeboat station forty-footers 
have one real grind.—B.R. 





Coast Guard Memorial 


This memorial honoring the men and women 
who served in the Coast Guard during World 
War II was dedicated on 30 May at Battery 
Park, New York City. The memorial, which is 
shown here in the process of being polished at 
the Coast Guard’s Brooklyn Depot, is cast in 
bronze and mounted on a base of granite. It sym- 
side of the Coast 
Guard’s mission. The monument was made pos- 


bolizes the humanitarian 


sible by the efforts and financial contributions of 
thousands of men and women in the service. 
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' The Changing of 


The Watch 
By Edie Loyd 


Fe THE past twenty-five years I have been privi- 
leged to serve the men of the Coast Guard as their 
unofficial spokesman via the pages of the U. S. Coast 
Guard Magazine. In that quarter century, I have tried 
to bring all segments of the great Coast Guard 
“family’’ into a constantly increasing realization of 
the need for unity. The need for unity within the 
Coast Guard ‘‘family’’ is of extreme importance be- 
cause of the fact that the Coast Guard is the smallest 
branch of the armed forces, and could easily lose its 
identity if one group of individuals permitted them- 
selves to drift away from the common bond of kin- 
ship that should exist throughout the Coast Guard. 


There is no room within the Coast Guard tor 
officers or enlisted men who place their own personal 
interests ahead of the well-being of the Coast Guard— 
and this is the message that I have been preaching for 
the past twenty-five years. At times my preaching has 
rebounded in an unpleasant fashion, but usually it has 
brought forth gratifying results. And now, as I pause 
to look back upon the modest accomplishments of 
twenty-five journalistic years, I feel that my efforts 
have not been wasted. I feel that I have made it pos- 
sible for officers to understand the problems that ccn- 
front enlisted men, and I feel that I have played at 
least a small part in aiding enlisted men to develop a 
healthy understanding of the tasks that confront our 
officers. Mutual respect between officers and enlisted 
men has always been my goal, and if this goal has 
been achieved—even in a small degree—lI will not have 
labored in vain. 


There have been times when it became necessary 
for me to curb rash enlisted men who thought that 
Freedom of Speech gave them the right to stand upon 
a soapbox and vent their personal animosities with no 
regard for the ultimate damage that can be done to 
the Coast Guard 


And I have had the distinct honor of conveying 
to responsible officers information pertaining to the 
problems confronting enlisted men. Thus. it is our 
hope that the Coast Guard has been well served by 
this writer during the twenty-five years that have 
pased since our first edition was printed in these pages. 


Twenty-five years is not a particularly long time in 
the pages of history, but those years represent a major 
portion of an individual’s life span. With this knowl- 
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edge in mind, this writer began to look for his suc- 
cessor more than one year ago. And now that ill health 
has descended in harsh fashion upon the body of your 
writer, it is with a deep sense of satisfaction that we 
can report that we have placed the editorial torch into 
the capable hands of Benjamin Ramsey, a young man 
who is well qualified to hold the torch high, to keep 
these pages free from the muck and mire of petty jeal- 
ousies, a young man who is endowed with much 
natural! ability, and who will surely serve all our read- 
ers in a fair and impartial manner. 


Benjamin Ramsey has had the distinct advantage of 
serving the Coast Guard both as an enlisted man and 
as an officer. His days of service aboard such famous 
cutters as the TAMPA, ABSECON, and MENDOTA are 
still fresh in his mind. His knowledge of the many 
problems and hardships that confront Coast Guards- 
men is real and first hand. He is also fortunate in hav- 
ing obtained a sound background in the fields of both 
English and psychology through his studies at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. I can assure all of our 
readers that this Magazine will not suffer because of 
the change in Editors. 

As my editorial career draws to a close and I| enter 
the toughest battle of my life (against a crippling 
disease) 1 would like to thank the thousands of offi- 
cers, enlisted men and civilians who have aided my 
efforts for the past quarter century. Without their 
unselfish cooperation my work would have been use- 
less. It is to these people—and all others who care to 
listen—that | address my final remarks. I beseech 
you to give your complete and enthusiastic support to 
my successor. You can aid him in many ways but 
perhaps the most important support you can give him 
will be the simple act of purchasing your copy of this 
magazine regularly and faithfully; The financial 
burdens confronting this magazine are enormous ones 
because of the high cost of all items in the publishing 
business. Steady purchases of copies and of subscrip- 
tions are the lifeblood of the Magazine. Your steadfast 
support of the Magazine and its Editor by this means 
is essential. 

And so, on the above practical and unemotional 
note I conclude my career. I will be looking over Ben’s 
shoulder from time to time, acting in an advisory 
capacity, but the full and complete task is his. Give 
him your support!- 
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QUES TIONS 


“ANSWERS 


O.—I would like to know the requirements for 
membership in the Coast Guard Band. My musical 
background includes many symphony orchestras and 
bands, concluded by playing in the University of IIl- 
nois Concert Band last year. My major instrument ts 
the flute, which I have been playing for 14 years. 
Could you give me information about openings, try- 
outs, etc?—(D.B.A.) 

A.—1. Coast Guard bandsmen are enlisted mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard. An applicant, if found quali- 
fied through an audition conducted by the Band- 
leader, may enlist directly into the band as musician, 
second class or, if already enlisted in the Coast Guard, 
be transferred to duty with the band and rated as 
musician, second class. Physical, mental, moral, and 
age qualifications are the same as those required of all 
Coast Guard enlistees. 

2. Professional qualifications are as follows: 

(1) Play, from memory, all dominant and di- 
minished seventh chords or arpeggios, intervals, 
trills, turns, grace notes, and all major and 
minor scales. 

(2) Play moderately advanced technical exer- 
cises writeen for major instrument played. Per- 
form easy technical exercises on required minor 
instrument (double). 

(3) Perform at least “‘second’’ parts in instru- 
mental music. 

(4) Sight read at least grade 4 music. 

(5) Play a moderately difficult solo, with ac- 
companiment, written for instrument 
played. 

3. The 29-piece band, stationed at the Academy, 
is the only Coast Guard band presently extant. Va- 
cancies occur very infrequently. It is anticipated that 
action will be taken this summer on two pending 
requests for retirement. This will create vacancies for 
one trumpet player and one baritone (euphonium) 
player. 

4. It is suggested that persons interested in mem- 
bership in the band correspond directly with the Band- 


leader for further information. 
* * * 


major 


Q.—Can you please give me the address of Haro!ld 
Yetter, SN/CS? He was last known to be in the Ist 
District. (J.G.) 
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A.—Harold John Yetter (308-406) commissary- 
man, third class, is now attached to the Scituate Life- 
boat Station, U. S. Coast Guard, Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts. 

* + * 

Q.—Could you please tell me how many days from 
date of discharge do you have to re-enlist to receive the 
new re-enlistment bonus?—(J.L.C.) 

The reenlistment bonus is payable to enlisted mem- 
bers who reenlist within 90 days after date of last 
discharge. 

” * * 

Q.—Can you inform me as to what number I am 
on the rotation list for transfer to etther Puerto Rico 
or 14th C. G. District? Approximately when can I 
expect this transfer?—(C.R.Z.) 

A.—Assignment of personnel to Puerto Rico is 
made by the Commander, Seventh CG District. You 
are number 1 yeoman, first class for consideration for 
an assignment to the Fourteenth CG District. It is 
indeterminate when a man of this rate will desire 
rotation to CONUS. 

* * * 

Q.—Would it be possible to furnish me with the 
present address of Clyde E. Wiggins, SN, who grad- 
uated from boot camp with Co. G-20 in March of 
1954? He was stationed at the recruiting office in New 
Orleans, La., for a short period.—(J.W.P.) 

A.—Clyde Edson Wiggins (312-578) yeoman, 
third class, is now attached to the 8th Coast Guard 
District, Room 328, Custom House, New Orleans 16, 
Louisiana. 

* * * 

Q.—Please advise me what increase in pay I will 
receive. | am retired on a physical, 18 years and 3 
months service, on three quarters pay. I have a good 
conduct button but am told that I am not entitled to 
a 10% increase.—(J.K.E.) 

A.—The Retired Pay of (J.K.E.) (103-206) 
USCG, Retired, will be increased from $167.31 per 
month to $177.34 per month. 

The provision for additional ten percent retirement 
compensation applies only to those retiring under the 
20 year law, and is not applicable to military person- 
nel who retire under the provision of any other law. 

Therefore, since (J.K.E.) was retired for physical 
disability he is not entitled to credit for an additonal 
ten percent for good conduct. 

* * * 

Q.—Can you please tell me when I am to go to 
A.D. school? When does this school open again and 
how often does it open?—(L.M.) 

A.—Quotas for AD School are allocated to the 
various District Commanders. You should apply for 
this school through your Commanding Officer to your 
District Commander. 

* * * 

Q.—Is there any way tn which I can receive medi- 
cal compensation for the hospital treatment of chil- 
dren under three years of age? What is the law cover- 
ing this situation?—(K.R.F.) 

A.—Dependent medical care is authorized Coast 
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Guard personnel at regularly established Public Health 
Service facilities on a facilities available basis. This 
means that the PHS station must have suitable physi- 
cal accommodations as well as qualified professional 
personnel to handle the case concerned. Many of the 
PHS Hospitals do not have adequate facilities for the 
care of infants and in the case of the Staten Island 
Hospital they have none for children under the age 
of three except for surgery. 

The law under which dependent medical care 1s 
furnished by the PHS provides for free outpatient care 
at regularly established PHS facilities and the inpatient 
care on a facilities available basis at a per diem rate 
set annually by the President on 1 July of each year. 
The current rate which has been in effect for some 
years is $1.75 per diem. There is no authority in law 
or regulations whereby the cost of dependent medical 
care is a proper charge against appropriated funds. Cur- 
rently there is no law which permits or authorizes the 
care of Coast Guard dependents in medical facilities 
ck the Department of Defense, ie, Army, Navy or Air 
Force. Designated physicians appointed by the PHS 
for the care of Coast Guard active duty personnel 
principally at Lifeboat stations are not required under 
their designation to treat dependents without charge. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to obtain the present address of 
Oscar Schoen, who was formerly a Chief Warrant 
Machinist.— (L.L.) 

A.— LTJG Oscar W. Schoen 

Retired 
Box 103 


Houlton, Maine 
* * x 


(3884) USCG, 


Q.—I received an answer the 7th of February sta- 
ting that I was No. 4 on the list for SK1. Since that 
time a list has been put out listing me No. 8 and since 
the list has been published they made three SK1’s and 
they were not even on the list. I would like to know 
just how the list ts run. I have a little more than 9 
months sea duty so that they shouldn’t jump over me 
due to insufficient sea duty —(J.E.L.) 

A.—At the present time you are number 7 on the 
eligibility list for advancement to SKI. There has 
only been one advancement authorized to SK1 since 
publication of the list on 1 March, 1955, and the man 
advanced was the number | man. 

The advancement of the three men referred to in 
your question was authorized prior to the establish- 
ment of the current list for SK1. These men were the 
first three men in the file. After these men were ad- 
vanced, you were number one until 1 March when the 
new list was established. Upon reestablishing the list 
on 1 March, all reports of examination received by 1 
March were also considered and because 7 of these had 
higher scores than you, they were placed on the list 
ahead of you. The current list is now a permanent 
list and your position will not fluctuate as in the past. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn with what rate I will 

retire. Will the rate be provisional or permanent? 


—(W.L.G.) 
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“Don't know his name or rate, sir . . . He just takes that battle 
station everytime they pipe General Quarters. 


A.—Any enlisted man who is retired under the 
20-year law enlisted retirement law shall be retired 
from active service with the highest grade or rating 
held by him while on active duty in which, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury (or the Com- 
mandant if in an enlisted rating), performance of 
active duty was satisfactory, but not lower than his 
permanent grade or rating. Such determination, as to 
highest grade or rating held, is made at the time of 
retirement. 

* + * 

Q.—I would like to know my standina on the 
eligibility list for promotion to CS1. I would also like 
to know tf Hearquarters is going to allow for any ad- 
vancement n the near future-—(D.A.F.) 

A.—Number 128. It is not aanticipated that any 
advancements to CS] will be made in the near future. 

+ * * 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for advancement to EN 1. I would also like 
to learn the number of billets for EN1 and the number 
of men now holding this rate-—(J.L.R.) 

A.—Number 130. There are 783 billets for EN1 
and 812 men holding the rate of either EN1 or ENL1 
to fill these billets. : 

* * * 

O.—Please provide me with the home address of 
the following men: Robert J. Fabian, (309-807) SN 
or SA. I believe he was discharged about July 1953. 
If your records have the information please inform me 
of his parents’ name also.—(J.C.N.) 

A.—Robert John Fabian (309-807) seaman ap- 
prentice was discharged from the Coast Guard on 25 
May 1954. His address subsequent to discharge is 
shown as 9845 Brockton Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Members of the Coast Guard Wives Club of the First Coast Guard 
District, have donated hundreds of volunteer hours to the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

Recently the members of this organization completed a long 
range plan in which they have donated “all-purpose-lamps” for 
use in each of the Hospital's reading rooms. Each week these 
women visit patients, bring them reading material, cigarettes, 
and other items that make a patient's stay at the Hospial more 
pleasant. 

Shown in the picture are: (left to right) Mrs. James Blake 
Quincy, Chair Lady of CG Wives Hospital Club; Donald E. 
Morlan, HM1; Dr. Samuel Hall, Medical Officer; Mrs. Richard 
Foutter; Mrs. David Parker, and Cdr. George McCarthy, JSCG, 
Cin chair). 


His parents are shown as Mr. Anthony Fabian and 


Mrs. Marian Fabian. 
* * Xk 


Q.—I would appreciate it if you could give me the 
current address of Stanley Charles Huntington (309- 


6820. (D.H.) 

A.—Stanley Charles Huntington (309-682) sea- 
man apprentice is now attached to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Base, Government Island, Alameda, California. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to know my chances for entrance 
into the CG Band. I play snare drum, bass, kettle, 
chimes and have had one year of music theory. I have 
played for four years in a marching band, four years 
concert band and two years dance band and two years 
orchestra. I also read treble cleff bass, cello, viola. 

—(C.R.R.) 

A.—There are no vacancies at present or in the 
forseeab!e future for assignment to the CG Band. How- 
ever, you may submit your request through the chain 
of command and via the Superintendent, CG ACAD- 
EMY to the Commandant (PE) for consideration at 
such time as a vacancy does occur. 
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Q.—Concerning the Coast Guard’s new policy of 
the early 90 day discharge period that can be granted 
to a man tf he reenlists, my question is this: Can I take) 
the 90 days off from the CG without a loss of rate or 
my standing of number 3 on the CPI list?——(C.L.O.) 

A.—You must reenlist within 24 hours in order 
to retain your seniority and standing on the eligibility 
list for CPO. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligi- 
bility list for advancement to DCC. Also the author- 
ized compliment of the DC rate for Chief, and roughly 
how many tn this rate expect to retire the first of July. 

—(E.W.D.) 

A.—Number 10. There are 94 DCC’s authorized. 
It is anticipated that only 1 DCC will retire by 1 
July, 1955. 

* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Ken J. Schuler, GMFT 1. He was last reported aboard 
the CGC WESTWIND.— (J.A.O.) 

A.—Kenneth Schuler (269-833) Gunner's mate, 
(FT1), is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Cutter HALF Moon (WAVP 378), c/o Postmaster, 
Staten Island, New York. 





The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
WHAT IT IS...... 


IT IS your sympathetic, understanding, Wash- 
ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 


IT IS @ source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 


wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 


IT IS o organization with three-quarters of a 
century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “following through” on Government claims. 

$90,000,000 
$28,000,000 


Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 
Over $21,800,000 


Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutual 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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ECONOMY 


A Loaded Word 
A Double-edged Blade 


“Economy”’ is one fine sounding 
word when echoed about our coun- 
try by political and budgetary offi- 
cials; but, that word has a different 
ring when its effects hit the average 
Coast Guardsman. To various gen- 
tlemen in our nations Capitol the 
word means “‘efficiency”’ and “‘lack 
of waste,’’ but to the Coast Guards- 
man it usually means just plain 
“doing without’. 

A number of congressmen have 
recently spoken in glowing terms 
of the Coast Guard’s record of econ- 
omy. But, let’s take a look at how 
some of this ‘“‘economy’’ was ac- 
complished: 


(1) At a surf station, all leave 
has been cancelled for the 
busy summer season (May 
through September). 


(2) 


At a PSU, some forty-foot- 
er crews are now composed 
of two non-rated men 
where tthey use to be made 
up of two petty officers and 
One non-rated man. 


On a medium-sized tender, 
one SN (CS) has been hand- 
ling all of the CS and SK 
work (which calls for a 


CS2 billet). 


On a large cutter, a total 
deck force of only 16 men 
was trying to keep ahead of 
the rust, in addition to their 
watches and routine com- 
partment cleaning 


A cutter that rates a QMC, 
QM1, QM2, and a QM3 


was operating with a QM 1, 


a QM3, anda SN (QM). 


Another cutter recently was 
forced to change from a 
three section liberty to a 
two section liberty. 


This list could go on and on to 
take in the problems that are con- 
fronting Coast Guardsmen at a 
hundred units—ALL IN THE 
NAME OF “ECONOMY”. 


When an outfit is already oper- 
ating economically, further 
omies’’ can be murderous. Will the 
responsible budgetary officials ever 
learn where the slashing of budget- 
ary dollars stops and the slashing 


“econ- 


of human energies, spirit, and mor- 


ale begins? —B.R. 


To Men Like These ‘“‘Short-Handed’’ Is More Than Just 


A Matter Of Personnel Statistics 
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THE SIZZLIN SAUK 


FEW years back a bulky little 
[4 bucket with W-99 on her bow 


bore into a blazing coal dock on 
the Brooklyn waterfront, tons of 
water throbbing from the nozzles 


at the sides of her wheelhouse. 
Hours later the CGC SAUF limped 
back to Pier 9; decks steaming, 
superstructure black and blistered, 
ugly cracks down her wheelhouse 
windows. A few weeks back your 
reporter returned to Pier 9 to find 
that the SAUK was still poking her 
nose into every hot spot on the New 
York waterfront. Just the night be- 
fore she had been battling a flaming 
barge on the Newark waterfront, 
and again distinguished herself by 
effective “‘in-fighting”’. 


The SAUK is one of five harbor 
tugs that work out of CG MOOR- 
INGS, Pier 9, N. Y. Her sister ships 
bear such famous names as the 
‘TUCKAHOEF, MANITOU, MAHON- 
ING, and NAVESINK. A _ hundred 
and ten feet long, she draws 11 feet 
and has a 27 foot beam. A couple of 
eight cylinder Deisels give her 1000 
H.P. on her single shaft (but her 
top speed is only 13 knots). Her 
auxiliaries include two 1200 gallon 
per minute fire pumps, and her bow 
is shaped for ice-breaking. These 
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features, plus her general tug boat 
construction, make her a real triple- 
threat—a handy right arm for any 
COTP. 

The SAUK’s Commanding Offi- 
cer, CHBOSN Burton, was new to 
the 110-footers when he first took 
over the SAUK; but, after years of 
constant work with her cantank- 
erous bulk, he’s rated with the best 
in the ship-handling department. 
This past winter he was entrusted 
with one of the toughest jobs in the 
Third District: ice-breaking on the 
treacherous Connecticut River. 

CHBOSN Burton is assisted on 
deck by BMC Clark, and in the 
engineroom by ENC Scott. The 
SAUK has no QM, RM, RD, SO, 
etc. The BM’s and the seamen cover 
these duties. CS1 McNulty handles 
the commissary department (and 
does a great job on a round of beef 
according to your author's impar- 
tial taste-test). 

The SAUK’s duties are varied but 
generally break down into four 
types: fire fighting, ice-breaking, 
anchorage checks and Customs 
boarding. Your reporter was fortu- 
nate enough to be aboard for a rou- 
tine customs job. This ran roughly 
as follows: About 1000 a group 


of men reported aboard including 
agents from the Customs Service, 
Immigration Service, and Public 
Health Service. (When VIP's, such 
as Churchill, are expected on in- 
coming liners, there are usually a 
large group of newspapermen and 
photographers aboard.) A_ short 
while later the SAUK gave a long 
blast on her whistle and backed out 
into the East River (with surpri- 
sing grace for such a rugged old 
fire-horse). As she cleared the end 
of Governors Island the wheelhouse 
gang got out the anchorage check- 


The quarters are tight in the Saur’s 
engineroom. ENC Scott is at the control 
panel, with EN1 Patterson laboring over 
the engine log, and EN3 Desheusky in 
the background. 
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off lists and started to work. While 
one man called out the name and 
position of each ship passed (using 
binoculars another recorded this 
data. Mr. Burton explained that 
some of the anchorage areas have a 
48 hour time limit while others are 
not so restricted. A few freighters 
were moored near the Brooklyn side 
at our left. Two tankers were 
moored in the anchorage off Staten 
Island. 


As we neared the Narrows, your 
reporter had a chance to take the 
SAUK’s helm. The cutter’s reactions 
were surprisingly slow and wea 
considering her size. Her rudder 
reaction time was almost as slow as 
that of a large weather ship. This 
problem seems to be the result of her 
small rudder (required for ships 
that break ice . Running at standard 
speed against the tide, her manue- 
verability wasn't too bad, but she 
must be miserable to handle at low 
speeds and with the tide. Her steer- 
ing gear is electric. The ship's throt- 
tle is controled directly from the 
wheelhouse. 

As our target, the S. S. MArI- 
TANIA, loomed up out of the mist 
near AMBROSE Lightship, Mr. Bur- 
ton described his usual technique of 
approach. He'd wait for her in the 
calm waters just inside Coney 
Island, then come up at five or six 
knots on the liner’s starboard side. 
When the doors of the MARIT- 
ANIA’s boarding port were opened, 


ae 
—_— a 


his deck force would hook a five 
inch line in the coaming of this 
doorway, and run it aft to the num- 
ber two bitt. While he keeps the 
cutter’s bow in against the liner, the 
gangway will be rigged from the 
01 deck (and the federal agents can 
step aboard the liner . 

Minutes later, this operation was 
completed exactly as described, and 
the CGC SAUK was on her way 
back to Pier 9. 

Liberty for the SAUK’s limited 
crew of eleven is run on a port and 
starboard basis (1700-0700). The 
SAUK is only away from the Pier 
about one night in ten, so there are 
few complaints about this routine 


Li. 


‘ 
5 


Some serious card playing is underway 
here on the SAUK’s deck. That's 
Chief Clark devoting his years of experi- 
ence to a study of Mark's hand. Left to 
right: Sellers, Clark, Marks, Cohen, and 
Jabbia. (Note cleanliness of gleaming 
bulkheads and overhead. ) 


mess 


The SauK’s crew gathers informally on her fantail. Left to right is SN Moon, SN Sellers 
SN Marks, EN3 Desheusky, SA Cohen, CS] McNulty, BMC Clark CHBOSN Burton, 
Commanding Officer, ENC Scott, EN1 Patterson, and FN Deeghan. 
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The SAux is pictured here along side the 
ManriTaAniaA. Her boarding platform is op- 
posite the liner’s boarding port, but the 
gangway has not been rigged as yet. 
Note the line leading from the forward 
bit to the hook in the comming of the 
doorway. 


(even though she was on a two out 
of three basis prior to the present 
manpower shortage). 

The quarters on the SAUK were 
a bit on the cosy side, and a little 
stuffy due to a low overhead, but 
at night all of the recreation facili- 
ties of Pier 9 are only a dozen yards 
away. The cutter has a TV set on 
her own mess deck. 

A man doesn't need to nose about 
the foc’sle of the SAUK long to sense 
the presence of first rate morale. A 
regular liberty schedule was of 
course a factor here. There is also 
the fact that the SAUK seldom oper- 
ates in open water (little sea sick- 
But, the main morale boost- 
ing features of the SAUK seemed to 
be more psychological: (1) tthe 
feeling of pride and responsibility 
that each man gains when he be- 
comes a vital part of a small unit, 
and (2) Top leadership. As one 
man indicated, ““When both your 
chiefs (ENC and BMC) and your 
skipper are first-rate, you can’t 
lose."’ When quesitoned further as 
to just what makes an officer or a 
chief ‘‘first rate’’, your reporter got 
some pretty vague answers, but they 
all seemed to center around two 
things: 

(1) A good leader knows his job. 

(2) A good leader LEAVES 

YOU ALONE when you 
know YOUR job, and are 
doing it to the best of your 
ability. 


ness). 
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The 


“Mighty MACK” 


The Queen of the Great Lakes Plays A 
Vital Role As The 


COAST GUARD’ 





BIGGEST ICE-PICK 


By S. L. STIVENDEN 


HE USCGC MACKINAW, commanded by Captain 

C. R. MacLean, built to be the world’s largest and 
most powerful icebreaker with the unusually shallow 
dimensions required in the Great Lakes. She was built 
in 1944 by the Toledo Shipbuilding Company. The 
powerful ship has been assisting the shipping and 
other maritime organizations of the Great Lakes during 
their various seasonal activities for the past ten years. 


The vessel’s design is the fruit of years of study 
and research. She is 290 feet in length, has a beam of 74 
feet four inches, and a displacement of 5100 tons when 
ready for sea. The MACKINAW is powered by six 
2000 horsepower diesel engines, two being in each of 
her three enginerooms and developing a total of 12,000 
horsepower. The engines are directly connected to 
large DC generators which provide the power that 
is led to her three huge electric motors which, in turn, 
drive her three seperate screws. 


There are two after screws and one bow screw, 
each having its own respective driving motor. Normally 
the bow screw is used while operations are in ice con- 
ditions, where it serves to pull ice and water under 
the ship creating a partial vacuum under ice ahead, 
thereby causing it to break more readily when the ship 
rides up on it. Her bow is cut away at an angle near 
the water line so that she more readily slides up on the 
ice and breaks it by the crushing force of her weight. 


To withstand these tremendous pressures and forces 
caused by the ice, the hull plating at and below the 
waterline is welded steel 1-5 inches in thickness. 
In addition, the entire ship is strengthened by many 
extra braces and frames. 


The MACKINAW is also equipped with a heeling 
system, consisting of large pumps and tanks, by means 
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of which 300 tons of water can be pumped from one 
side to the other every 90 seconds. This causes the 
ship to roll back and forth about 10 degrees to either 
side. She is also fitted with a trimming system which 
act similarly to cause the bow to move higher and 
lower than the stern. The theory behind this scheme 
is that when the ship becomes wedged in the ice, twist- 
ing it back and forth, somewhat like a cork in a bottle, 
makes it easier to get out. Uulike some theories, this 
one works well in practice. 


A Coast Guard helicopter, based at the Traverse 
City Air Station, is assigned to work with the MACK- 
INAW each spring in ice-breaking operations. The 
helicopter is able to land and take off from the ice- 
breakers spacious fantail. It is extremely valuable in 


RS 


The “Mack's” Commanding officer studies conditions up ahead 
as a watch officer stands by. Extensive amounts of equipment 
crowd her wheel house enabling her bridge gang to obtain 
finger-tip control over her powerful bulk. 

—Photo by Cheboygan Daily Tribune 
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scouting ice conditions. It also transports mail and 
light supplies. 

The value of these icebreaking operations is indi- 
cated by the fact that the MACKINAW makes it possiblé 
to open the Great Lakes navigation season from four 
to six weeks earlier than it would be as the result of 
the normal spring thaw. These additional weeks of 
Great Lakes commerce have made it possible to have 
in the order of 10,000 000 tons of shipping pass 
through the Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan dur- 
ing the month of April. Thus millions of extra tons 
of cargo reaches the manufacturers and consumers 
throughout the nation, which in turn means increased 
production, thousands of jobs, and a general rise in 
business activity. 

During the part of the year when the lakes are not 
covered with ice the MACKINAW is engaged in carrying 
out many of the other statutory duties imposed upon 
the Coast Guard, including maritime law enforcement, 
air-sea search and rescue, maintenance of lighthouses 
and aids to navigation, patrol of large yacht races, and 
the annual training of COAST GUARD RESERVE 
PERSONNEL. 


The MACKINAW began its annual icebreaking opera- 
tions this past spring season on Monday, March 14th. 
The initial stages were in the Straits of Mackinac and 
Round Island Passage where the ice was found to be 
solid blue from eight to twelve inches thick. 

Following the initial breaking of the Straits area, 
the MACKINAW turned toward Green Bay, Wisconsin 
and proceeded to break out the northern end where 
the ice was most concentrated. Adverse winds having 
arrived back at the Straits of Mackinac, the ship was 
immediately recalled to assist in freeing the early ship- 
ping attempting the Straits passage. 


The ship then proceeded to the St. Marys River 
where she spent considerable time working her way 
up the river, allowing the broken ice to be carried out 
into northern Lake Huron. Ice jams and smaller ice- 


Will it fit seems to be the question as the Cutter MAcKINAW 
( WAGB-83) looks down through the Soo Locxs at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. The MAcKINAW is one of the world’s most widest 
icebreakers, and just barely clears the sides of the locks with 
less than two feet on each side. During her passage through 
the locks the MAcKINAW will be lowered almost forty feet to 
the level of the St. Mary’s River. 
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breaking operations were usually handled by one of 
the several smaller Coast Guard tenders and tugs 
assigned to the task force. 

With the St. Marys River rapidly becoming un- 
obstructed, the MACKINAW pushed through the Locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and entered the always 
difficult area of Whitefish Bay where the prevailing 
westerly and northwesterly winds pile up all the drift 
ice from eastern Lake Superior. The tremendous pres- 
sures on the ice blown into the pocket formed by 
Whitefish Bay caused pressure ridges and windrows. 
The. MACKINAW encountered some windrows with a 
total depth of 34 feet. 

Fair weather and favorable winds allowed the area 
of Whitefish Bay to be sufficiently cleared to open the 
navigation season in short order, although northerly 
winds frequently brought in shore ice which caused 
shipping some difficulty. When the area finally appeared 
to be in a condition to remain open without the assist- 
ance of an icebreaker, the MACKINAW proceeded back 
down the St. Marys River and returned to her home 
port of Cheboygan, Michigan, having completed more 
than a month of icebreaking. 

A short spring-cleaning period in Cheboygon was 
followed by annual availability at Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin. The ship then proceeded to Grand Haven, 
Michigan where a period of approximately ten days 
will be spent on the Coast Guard Rifle Range, offering 


This picture of the ice-sheathed cutter more or less speaks for 
itself. Fresh lake water, and sub-zero temperatures team up 
to make heavy icing the normal condition. 


as man men as possible a chance to qualify in either 
pistol or rifle. 

On the 6th of July she proceeds to Saut Ste. Marie 
for their forthcoming centennial, where arrangements 
have been made to have President Eisenhower come 
aboard the MACKINAW and perhaps ride through the 
Soo Locks with us. This should be quite a story in 
itself. 

In 9 July the MACKINAW arrives at Chicago, Illinois 
to take aboard the members of the Coast Guard Reserve 
for the first Reserve Cruise. During this first training 
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Windrow ice is piled high in the Straits of Mackinac as the 


MACKINAW prepares to break through. 


cruise, the ship shall patrol and supervise the Chicago 
to Mackinac Island Yacht Race, being ready to assist 
wherever necessary. The MACKINAC proceeds to De- 
troit, Michigan to begin its second Reserve Cruise on 22 
July. During this cruise the ship shall patrol the Port 
Huron to Mackinac Island Yacht Race. Coast Guard 
Reserve personnel are trained in the standard shipboard 
practices of the day, thus preparing them for a call to 
active duty. Many cities around the Great Lakes are 
ports of call for the MACKINAW during these two 


cruises. 


Following completion of the summer schedule, the 
ship returns to Cheboygan for short underway training 
cruises, and remains much of the time in two-hour 
standby in case of calls for assistance. 








Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
And Shipmates Are Located 











= FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed 1n paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred- 


TOM RICKARD, FN USCGC Contrer, Moore- 
head Cit, N.C. (llth District. Prefers Los 
Angeles) 


C. J. DONOVAN, EN USCGC Coox Inter, 
Portland, Maine. (llth District. 
Long Beach, California) 


JAMES J. BIRCH, SN USCGC Yanxrton 
CWYT-72), C. G. Base, So. Portland, 
Maine. (3rd, Sth or 7th Districts) 


WILLIAM G. KING, FN USCGC Yanxron 
(WYT-72), C. G. Base, So. Portland, 
Maine. (3rd, Sth or 7th Districts) 


CURTIS H. TRUE, SN, Hreford Inlet Lifeboat 
Station, North Wildwood, N.J. (2nd, 7th 
or 8th Districts. Prefers the 8th District) 


DARWIN J. BISHOP, BM3, Humbolt Bay Sta- 
tion, Samoa, Calif. (lst, 3rd or 8th Dis- 
tricts) 

WAYNE J. ALVEY, EN2, USCGC Poinciana, 
USCG Group Miami, 100 MacArthur 
Causeway, Miami Beach, Fla. (2nd, 3rd 
or 9th Districts) 


JAMES P. LOGAN, SA, Brenton Reef Light- 
ship c/o Castle Hill L.B.S., Newport, R.1. 
3rd _ District) 


G. J. LAMBERT, EN3, Cross Island L.B.S. 
Machiasport, Maine. (Sea duty in Ist 
District) 

TOBY W. HAYA, RM2, USCGC GresHam 
(WAVP-387), Government Island, Ala- 
meda, Calif. (7th or 8th Districts ) 


Prefers 
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MILTON GOLDBERG, SN, USCGC BRAMBLE, 
100 MacArthur Causeway, Miami Beach, 
Fla. (5th District) 


WILLIAM L, KALLUSCH, SN, USCG xifeboat 
Station, East Tawas, Mich. (Any unit in 
uppr New York, Lake Ontario or Ohio) 


FANK FILECCIA, SN(BM), USCGC Perseus, 
c/o F.P.O., San Diego, Calif. (9th District) 


JOHN E. LAWSON, SN, Nauset Lifeboat 
Station, Eastham, Mass. (2nd, Sth, 7th 
or 8th Districts) 


JAY M. LEVENTHAL, SA, USCGC Yaxarart 
CWVAP 380), State Pier, New Bedford, 
Mass. (7th or 8th Districts. Prefers 
southern Florida or San Juan) 


JOHN H. WIENERT, SN, Light Station Alca- 
traz, Alcatraz, Calif. (llth District, in a 
family light 
station ) 


WALTER E. KROLL, SK2, USCGC Perarseus 
(WPC-114), c/o F.P.O., San Diego, Calif. 
(8th or 7th Districts. Prefers the 8th) 


ROBERT P. SANTARELLI, CS3, USCGC Bar- 
ATARIA, State Pier, Portland, Maine. ( Any 
unit in the Ist District. Prefers Boston 
area) 


KENNETH A. PARKIN, YN2, C.G. Base, St. 
George, Staten Island, N.Y. (7h, 9th or 
llth Districts) 


JOSEPH R. VLCED, BT3, USCGC PontcHar- 
TRAIN (WPG-70), P.O. Box 1010, Long 
Beach, Calif. (lst, 3rd or 9th Districts) 


ALFORNIA W. SAMPSON, EN2, Boston Light- 
ship WAL-510, C.G. Base, Boston 13, Mass. 
(Any floating unit in the 3rd or Sth 
District, New London or Baltimore ) 


CLARENCE L. PEEDE, SN, Race Rock Light 
Station, c/o C.G. Moorings, Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Conn. (5th District. Prefers 
North Carolina) 

ROBERT A. JAGUITH, DC3, USCGC Yaxvu- 
TAT, New Bedford, Mass. (Anywhere on 
the West Coast) 

WILLIAM C. ANSLEY, USCGC Vio.er 
WAGL-250), Foot of Clinton St., Baltimore 
24, Md. (1st or 2nd Districts) 


station or on any shore 


JAMES A. LEVANDOSKI, QM3, (309991), 
USCGC Panpora, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
(Anywhere in the 2nd or 9th Districts) 


JACK L. MUSGRAVE, SN, (297-530), USCG 
Light Station, Dry Tortugas, Key West 
Base, Key West, Fla. (9th District) 


RAYMOND A. CAREY, TN (282-596), US- 
CGC Cactus W-270, Ist District. (Prefers 
ord, Sth or 7th Districts) 


JOSEPH S. NICHOLS, TN, (312-017), USCG 
Cactus W-270, lst District. (3cd, Sth or 
7th Districts) 


BRISCO M. HARRELL, CS2, (282-163), US- 
CGC Cactus W-270, ist District. (3rd, 
Sth or 7th Districts ) 


WILLIAM B. LAPE, SN, (310-214), USCGC 
YAMACRQw, Constitution Whart, Boston, 
Mass. (Any type station other than Ist 
District. Prefers 9th District) 


GARY L. HATHORN, SN, CG83501, CG Base, 
Charleston, S.C. (Would like the Guif 
Coast. Prefers New Orleans) 


W. C. PIERCE, QM2, (307-413), COTP 
Office, CG Base, Galveston, Texas. (9th 
District. Prefers West Coast) 


RAYMOND C. JONES, DC3, (306-732), 
USCGC Spencer, St. George Base, Staten 
Island, N.Y. (5th, 7th or 8th Districts ) 


DONALD KLOTCHMAN, GM2, (299-981) 
USCGC Bovutwe.L, Brownsville, Texas. 
(11 District, N.Y. City area in the drd 
District or Miami area in the 7th District) 


HARRIS J. EICKMEYER, EN2, USCGC Coox 
INLET, Portland, Maine. (Any unit in the 
9th District) 





SERVICEMAN’S SPECIAL 


Enfield Commando Revolvers. 38 calibre 
Smith & Wesson designed and ordered 
by the British Commando Force. ($75.00 
value), only $19.50. .45 Colt & Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers, 24.50. Shipped duty 
free. Send remittance for prompt ship- 
ment. Write International Firearms Co., 
1011 Bleury, Montreal, Que. 
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Coast Guard 


A New Feature 


Beginning This 


Issue 


Some Will Remember 


- 


The Coast Guard Cutter SEMINOLE 


ROM 1899 to 1934 the CGC 
SEMINOLE ranged the Atlantic, 
the Carribian, and even the Great 
Lakes stoically performing the end- 
less duties of a regular cruising cut- 
ter. She performed many rescues, 
tow jobs, and fought fires like the 
famous Wilmington fire. During 
the early twenties the SEMINOLE 
was active in rum-running patrols, 
having fired at more than one speed- 
ing rum runner, and seizing more 
than one load of contraband. 

Her duty started in Boston in 
1901, she was shifted to N. Y. in 
1904, but spent most of her re- 
maining days in southern waters 
(Gulf Port, Key West, San Juan, 
and finally Wilmington, N. C. 
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During the First World War she 
was under the Navy from 1917 to 
1919. 


In 1929 the SEMINOLE was 
ordered to Sault Ste. Marie on the 
Great Lakes where she served her 
remaining Coast Guard days. In 
1934 she was decommissioned and 
turned over to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration for use 
by the State of Michigan. 


She was built in Baltimore, 
Maryland at a cost of $141,000. 
She was 188 feet in length, had a 
beam of 29 feet six inches, a draft 
of 12 feet, and a displacement of 
900 tons. Her armament consisted 
of two one-pounder guns. 
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HELICOPTER LEADS DISASTER DRILL—The U. S. Coast 
Guard and the American Red Cross combine forces to 
practice highly effective rescue techniques in a simulated 
disaster. The drill took place off Brooklyn, New York. 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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CONGO COPTER—Sabena Belgian World Airlines offi 
cials prepare to test one of three Sikorsky S-55 helicopters 
soon to fly over Belgian Congo jungles. The helicopters 
will spray and dust insecticides in the never ending 
battle against disease-bearing insects. Sabena will oper- 
ate these S-55s along with the S-51s which pioneered this 
jungle work in the Leopoldville area. 
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Having led two surfboats to the beach, a Coast Guard 
Sikorsky HO4S hovers nearby to effect any further 
rescues necessary. Versatile Sikorsky helicopters see ex- 
tensive service in Coast Guard units. 


WORLD WITH 
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HELICOPTERS RESCUE 93—Two H-19 Sikorskys fro 
the U. S. Air Force’s Air Rescue Service last March 
rescued 93 men, women and children from a storm-swept 
South Carolina lake. They were stranded on sandbars and 
small islands when violent storms struck suddenly. The 
helicopters made more than 23 trips to bring the marooned 
people to safety on the mainland. 











] 
HELICOPTER HISTORY: 
ARMY GETS FIRST H-34s—Two big H-34s, Army versions 
of Sikorsky’s new S-58 helicopter, take off on their delivery 
flight. First deliveries of this model began in March. The 
H-34 provides a substantial increase in size, capacity and 
performance over the Sikorsky H-19s already in wide use by 
Army units. The big H-34 has as its Navy counterpart the 
anti-submarine HSS. 


First helicopters 
sent overseas by the Army 


In November, 1943, the first helicopters to 
be sent overseas, Sikorsky R-4s, were de- 
livered at Stratford, Connecticut to the 
Army Air Force. They were disassembled 
and loaded into cargo planes for the long 


flight to the China-Burma-India war theatre. Qi KOR Ss KY Al RR C RA FT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 














Your Editor Tries To 
Answer Some of the— 


Same Old 


S YOUR Editor wanders about many Coast Guard 
A units, and a good Editor should try to get out in 
the field as much as possible, he constantly encounters 
certain standard questions. An attempt to at least par- 
tially answer some of these is presented here: 


“WHY DOESN'T THE MAGIZINE WRITE UP 
THIS UNIT?” 


The Magazine has no reportorial staff. Occasionally 
your Editor can get out on his liberty time and do 
some writing, but in general he is suppose to be an 
Editor—one who edits what others write. If a Coast 
Guardsman wants his unit written up, he should try 
to work up some material on his own, or try to en- 
courage one of his more literary shipmates to write 
up the unit. A man that has served aboard a unit is 
always in a better position to write up that unit than 
a visiting reporter. 


BUT I'M NO WRITER! WOULD THE MAGA- 
ZINE WANT TO PUBLISH THE STUFF I’D 
WRITE?” 


Any one that writes is a writer. Two years back 
your Editor was just another Coast Guardsman boun- 
cing around the Atlantic on a weathership. He had 
never written anything for any publication. One day 
he had something he wanted other Coast Guardsmen 
to know about, so he sat down and wrote. That’s 
all there is to it. Just say what you have to say the 
best way you know how. Your shipmates will under- 
stand what you are trying to say. Besides, we do a 
good bit of proof reading down here at Annapolis. 
We can correct errors in grammar and spelling, etc. 
Also, on request, your Editor will help you work out 
an outiine for any article you might be planning. 


“WHY IS THERE MORE EAST COAST NEWS 
IN THE MAGAZINE THAN WESTCOAST 
NEWS?” 

We.l, this goes back to the first question. More 
East coast men have been sending in material than 
West coast men. Also, the Coast Guard Yard is only 
a 30 minute drive from the Magazine's office, so your 
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Questions 


Editor has a better chance to get aboard East coast 
floating units (coming in there regularly once a year). 


“WHY DOES THE MAGAZINE ALWAYS TRY 
TO PAINT SUCH A ROSY PICTURE OF 
THE COAST GUARD?” 


In the first place, if you've been reading your 
Magazine carefully the past few months, you'll note 
some pretty critical material in the Mail Buoy sec- 
tion, and some rather realistic descriptions of Coast 
Guard hardships in the feature articles. 


In the second place, in general, when we have a 
choice between writing up a unit where we hear the 
morale is lousy, and one where we hear the morale is 
good, we will tend to write up the happier unit. We 
feel it is better to take a positive attitude and describe 
good examples rather than bad examples. 


In the third place, we think the Coast Guard is a 
great outfit—that Coast Guardsmen on the whole are 
good people doing a good job—and, we want to tell 
the whole world about it. Sure there are a few bums 
in the outfit, and a few regulations that don’t seem 
too logical. But on the whole your Editor has devel- 
oped a tremendous amount of respect for the average 
Coast Guardsman and for the regulations of the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard can do with healthy amounts 
of constructive criticism, but the Magazine is not an 
investigating committee with nothing to do but run 
about looking for dirt and writing up ‘‘expose.’’ That 
would result in a twisted overall picture of the Coast 
Guard, and we want to strive for a WELL BAL- 
ANCED OVERALL PICTURE. 


And of course there is always a few that state: 


“I SUBSCRIBED TO THE MAGAZINE BACK 
AT - - - - AND I HAVEN'T BEEN RECEIV- 
ING COPIES LITELY.” 


To this we always ask “‘Have you sent in a change 
of address since you left your last unit?” ‘“‘Have you 
dropped a note to the Magazine's Circulation Depart- 
ment complaining of an error?”’ In 99% of the cases 
the answer to one or both of these questions is ‘‘no’’, 
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ge every vessel in the Coast 
Guard has in its ranks an officer 
or enlisted man who can be clas- 
sified as a colorful old-timer. The 
‘°<GC COLUMBINE, working out of 
san Francisco’s Yerbe Buena Depot, 
is no exception. BM1 Laurence 
Sheffield with his 27 years of serv- 
ice life seems to fill the bill perfectly. 

Now at the spry age of 58, Shef- 
field is working effectively on the 
buoy deck with 17 and 18 year old 
youngsters who call him ‘Pop’, 
and from whom he asks no quarter 
during a hard days work. (And, 
at this point it might be mentioned 
that the deck gang of the COLUM- 
BINE is charged with the upkeep 
of 102 aids to navigation scattered 
over 150 miles.) Aids to navigation 
are nothing new to Sheffield for 
along with Army and Navy service 
his record shows over 13 years with 
the Lighthouse Service. That rec- 
ord aso shows 13 years of Coast 
Guard duty, all with 4.0 conduct. 

Born in LaVeta, Colorado on 
April 1, 1897, Pop Sheffield’s first 
job at the age of 13 was in a coal 
mine. Later he got into farming, 
worked on a railroad, and even 
traveled with a circus. He remarried 
in 1952, and presently has a step- 
son and two grandchildren. 
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Guest of the Month 


Boatswain Mate First Class 


Linrmce ET. Shaft 


Material by: 
PAUL Boyp, YN2 


Sheffield’s interest in sports cen- 
ters around baseball. He’s also re- 
ported to be an avid stamp collector. 
His favorite expression other than 
“It’s all in twenty” is “When we 
get rich we'll hire it done.”’ 

When questioned as to his most 
interesting Coast Guard experience, 


he refered to the rescue of a fisher- 
man off Point Montere Light Sta- 
tion back in 1949. He was a seaman 
apprentice serving at the light at 
the time. He swam out through the 
surf to the half-drowned man, and 
with the aid of a helicopter, rescued 
him. 

It goes without saying that BM] 
Sheffield has led a rich and resource- 
ful life, and no doubt has many use- 
ful years ahead, with plenty of ex- 
perience behind. 


The COLUMBINE 
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Top Search and Rescue 
Units in 1954 

Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived asking for information con- 
cerning the Coast Guard units with 
the most number of assistance cases 
last year. We are happy to list the 
following units and their accom- 
plishments: 

The lifeboat station with the 
greatest number of assistance cases: 
FIRE ISLAND, New York. 

The lifeboat station credited with 
the greatest number of lives saved: 
MARBLEHEAD, Ohio. 

The cutter with the greatest num- 
ber of assistance cases: CGC SE- 
BAGO, Mobile, Ala. 

The Air Station with the greatest 
number of assistance cases: MIAMI, 
Fla. 

xx 5 
Tragedy Strikes 
Lightship Liberty 
Boat 

Three Coast Guardsmen left the 
STONE HorRsE Lightship at 8:00 


A.M. in a 20-foot launch, enroute 
to the Chatham Lifeboat station. 
Men on the deck of the Lightship 
suddenly saw the boat capsize when 
about 200 yards off the beach at 
Monomy Is.and. A distress mess- 
age was sent immediately. A sea 
plane, a helicopter, a motor life boat 
and an 83-footer rushed to the scene. 
Two of the men in the boat man- 
aged to swim through the surf to 
the island. The third was taken 
from the water by the helicopter in 
an unconscious condition. He never 
regained consciousness. Rescued from 
the beach were William Young, 
SA and Donald Welty, EN3. The 
deceased was: 
Seaman JOHN MORTIMER 
Age 18, of Sligo, Pa. 
* x 


* 


Shipping and Boating 
Increases to Force 
CG Expansion 


A SLOW but steady expansion of 
the Coast Guard seems to be the 
long range picture. Facts relating 


Groton’s winning pistol team: (Rear Row—-L. to R.) R. A. Scruggs, Enc, G. C. Merritt, GMC, 
R. H. McGinnis, DCC, W. E. Simmons, FTC, R. A. McCarten, EMC, R. F. Wright, RMC, 
J. P. Hart, YNC. (Front Row—L. to R.) C. W. Brandon, ETC, E. N. Fredsbo, GM, S. H. 
Stricklett, GMC, J. J Simpson, BMC. (Not Pictured) C. H. Rhodes, HMC, W. R. Weinert, FN, 


and L. R. Glaza, ENC. 
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to the general increase in shipping 
and small boating were discussed 
at length in the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

But, the best specific picture of 
the problem can be seen by some 
Statistics from the Indian River Ia- 
let Lifeboat station. Back in 1948 
only a few dozen boats were work- 
ing out of the Inlet. Today, over 
1000 pleasure boats and 100 charter 
boats use the Inlet. The Coast 
Guard Lookout tower watch logged 
10,016 boats through the Inlet last 
year. And, local boat sales men re- 
port that business is still booming. 

The pattern is clear: more boats, 
means more assistance cases and more 
inspections of boats. This means an 
increase in Coast Guard facilities 
and personnel is inevitable and es- 
sential. 

* Xx 


CG Pistol Team 
Wins Again 


GROTON, Conn.—The Coast 
Guard Training Station at Avery 
Point has done it again; for the 
second consecutive year the pistol 
team representing the Station has 
“Come home with the bacon,’ the 
New London County Pistol League 
championship. 

The Coast Guard team, captained 
by G. C. Merritt, GMC, encountered 
a real competitor in the Electric Boat 
(Nautilus Builders team. Both 
teams finished their regular competi- 
tion in a dead heat, with the Coast 
Guard winning the ‘“‘shoot off.”’ 

The Captain Jordan Trophy, 
which is emblematic of the league 
championship was presented to the 
“Champs” by the league President, 
W. Genth, TMC (USN-ret.) at 
the annual banquet. High individual 
score for the league was C. Rhodes, 
HMC of the Training Station with 
an average of 271, unfortunately, 
he was transferred before firing 
twelve of the regular season matches 
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This bit of nautical scenery, previously noted for her home-type girl portrayals, is now establishing a new niche as a kind 
of a menace to navigation (or as Hollywood would say a “fe mme fatale”). Dorothy Malone can currently be seen in Warne 
Bros. production BATTLE CRY. 
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and was unqualified for the league 
high individual award. 

The New London County Pistol 
League is one of the finest leagues 
of its type in the country. The 
teams in the most part are composed 
of veterans of the Coast Guard and 
Navy. —K. E. White 


* * * 


Grays Incorporated 
S&R in the 5th 

If Gray is in trouble how will 
three Grays help? 

This could be a problem, but the 
coincidence arose in the Fifth Coast 
Guard District recently when W. 
R. Gray, 1205 Hawthorne Dr., 
Norfolk, became ill at Ocracoke. 
N.C,. and it was necessary to remove 
him for hospitalization from the 
Outer Banks of North Carolina. 

In the Communication Office of 
the Fifth Coast Guard District the 
message requesting W. R. Grays 
removal was handled by radioman 
First Class Arthur D. Gray, who 
took the request to Chief Boatswain 
Cyrus Gray, in the Rescue Coordi- 
nation Center, who immediately 
flashed word to the Coast Guard 
Elizabeth City Air Station. Within 
a matter of minutes. a helicopter 
was on its way to Ocracoke. What 


happened-to the other Gray? Na- 
turally, he was the pilot of the 
“copter,”’ Lieutenant Commander 
W. C. Gray, USCG. 
The Grays believe that they are 
not closely related. 
* * 


Language Class 
For Recruits 

With Mr. Ray L. Grosvenor, a 
professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of California, instructing, a 
language class was opened to Item- 
13’s twenty-nine Filipino bluejack- 
ets, Wednesday, the 20th of April. 

This class was the result of a 
plan of the Supervisor, devised after 
the Base Executive Officer suggested 
something be done to improve the 
English pronunciation of the boys 
from the Islands. It is being con- 
ducted deliberately on an experi- 
mental basis, the possible continu- 
ance of which entirely depends upon 
its favorable outcome. 

It is the second time that the 
U. S. Coast Guard has ventured to 
promote a better and more sym- 
biotic and reciprocal understanding 
between Filipino and American re- 
cruits, mainly, teaching the para- 
mount importance of correct articu- 
lation and phonetics. 


Twenty Years a Seaman Apprentice 




















“Take a letter. Training Officer, Receiving Center 


a 
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- Subject: seamanship, proficiency 


{ 


As an open sesame to the portal’s 
of the king’s version, a tape record- 
ing of each individual’s manner of 
speaking was made by reading a 
certain paragraph, to which another 
tape recording to be made at the end 
of the course will be compared, not- 
ing the difference between the two: 
hence, a tangible proof of each stud- 
ent’s ability to absorb the digestible 
elements that the course contains. 

But as Professor Grosvenor said, 
80 per cent of the success or failure 
of the course is firmly based upon 
the individual’s power to assimilate 
the scattered carbon-atoms of the 
language, in addition to the twenty 
per cent that the course itself could 
offer. 

So, by mastering the eleven vowel 
sounds of the English alphabet, let’s 
strive to make the most of the best 
that the Government has offered 
yet. _" 

—By Benj. Reyes, TR, 
—The Keel 


* x * 


Filipinos at the 
Academy 

The twenty-four Coast Guard 
stewardsmen from recruit company 
E-13 and steward company T-8, 
are scheduled to leave Government 
Is'and next Monday evening, 23 
May. They will journey to New 
London, Connecticut, where they 
will be assigned to duty at the Coast 
Guard Academy. 

This group of energetic, young 
Filipinos is the first such assemblage 
of Philippine men to complete the 
combined 12-week regular recruit 
training, and the five-week steward 
apprentice course at the Receiving 
Center. 

Accompanying the two dozen 
TA’s to New London will be R. 
B. Drayton, CS1, assistant company 
commander of all steward companies 
here. Drayton will return to this 
unit the same week. —The Keel 

x ‘ * 
Coast Guardsman Takes 
2nd in Florida 
Golf Tournament 

FT. LAUDERDALE, Fla. — 
Coast Guardsman Paul Tarnow, 
young golfer from Tampa, Flor- 
ida, with a one-under par 71 final 
round, jumped from a fourth place 
tie to the runner-up spot in the 
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Florida State Amateur Golf Tourn- 
ament here last weekend. 

Tarnow’s 72-hole, par 288, just 
four shots back of the winner, is 
considered great golf over the ex- 
acting Fort Lauderdale Municipal 
course, which is said to be the finest 
test of golf in Florida. 

The young Coast Guardsman, 
now stationed at 7th District Head- 
quarters in Miami, is considered by 
experts one of the finest amateur 
golfers in Florida, a State known 
for producing golfing greats. 

Earlier this year he captured the 
Amateur Medal Play Championship 
at the Palma Ciea Golf and Country 
Club, Tampa, Fla. Last year on the 
same course he won the Tampa 


Match Play Championship. 


Tarnow began winning golf tour- 
naments by taking the Tampa 
junior championship in 1950. He 
was low amateur in the Florida 
Open in 1952, and second in the 
field, which included professionals. 

In 1953 he placed third in the 
All-American Amateur Tournament 
over the tough Tam O’Shanfer 
course at Chicago, and two weeks 
later, on the same course, placed 
fifth in the All-World Amateur 
Championships. 

After enlisting in the Coast 
Guard, the Tampa youngster con- 
tinued his blazing pace on the fair- 
ways. 

In 1954 he captured the Intilles 
Golf Championship, and then took 
the Caribbean Tournament. Moving 
northward, Tarnow won the Third 
Naval District Golf Tournament, 
then swept the Norwich, Connecti- 
cut Invitational, and in September 
was low amateur in the West Palm 
Beach, Florida Open. 
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Paul Tarnow is congratulated on his 
second place win by Captain S. P. Swice- 
good, Commander, 7th District. 


he 23-year-old golfer shoots con- 
sistently in the 70's, and is amazing 
in that he’s never taken a profession- 
al lesson. 

His drives are long and powerful, 
and the putts are brilliantly accu- 
rate. This makes for great golf, and 
great golf is what this lad shoots. 

—(7th CGD)—By Jim Boyd 
* * * 
Cat Complicates 
Watch Routine 


Mrs. O. U. Feline, a care-free 
grey and yellow cat here at Govern- 
ment Island, found that walking the 
parking lot area can produce some 
superfluously exerting and unex- 
pected results. So exerting in fact, 
that it can cause a body to have 
kittens. 

And kittens Mrs. Feline had! 

Seaman Recruit R. M. Letrich, 
Co. K-13, was standing (literally 
walking) the 1800 to 2000 parking 
lot watch last Monday when he 
noticed that he had a tiny follower 
tagging close behind. For over an 
hour Mrs. Feline was right at Let- 
rich’s heels. Later on, the watch 
looked back to see how his ‘‘shad- 
ow” was doing—only to discover it 
was no longer there. 

Sensing danger—as a man on 
watch should—Letrich retraced his 
footsteps and, sure enough, parked 
right in the middle of the parking 
lot was Mrs. Feline, nonchalantly 
but laboriously involved in a rather 
common predicament. 

Letrich was just in time to ad- 
minister a comforting and helping 
hand to mama cat. An even four 
was the grand slam total of Mrs. 
Feline’s impatient efforts . . . 4 
“twin” kittens, and all cuter ‘n 
a bugs ear! 


The first two kitties to arrive 
have—oddly enough—been labeled 
“Parkie’’ and “Lottie” which 
is self explanatory. However, the 
other two pint-sized ‘‘putty-tats”’ 
still lack monickers. 

We might add, too, that it’s a 
shame that Mrs. Feline wasn't able 
to have her kittens next to the green 
curb in the street . . . after all, the 
green curb IS the delivery zone. As 
it was, the parking lot prelude turn- 
ed out OK and the cat-astrophe was 
met with diligence thanks to 
our ever-alert parking lot watch! 


By D. E. Forney—The Keel 


* * oa 


Reserve Training 
Crutses 
Reserve training cruises are ten- 
tatively planned on the following 
dates for the following units: 
Port of 


Embarkation 


PRvet 


Cruise Date Vessel 


10-23 July Casco 
4 July-6 Aug 
7 20 Aug 
21 Ang-3 
5 July-5 Aug 
23 Ang-3 Sept 
17-30 July 

24 July-6-Aug 
14-27 Aug 
10-24 July PONTCHARTRAIN 
31 July-14 Aug 
14-28 Aug 

9-22 July 

22 Tuly-5 Aug 

9-19 July 

6-16 Aug ANDRES 


13 AnpRoR¢ 


Casco Bosto 
Island 
Island 


HauFr Moon 
Sept HALF Moon 
SEBAGO 
SEBAGO 
TANEY 
WINONA 
WACNUSETT 


MINNETONKA 
TCH ARTRAIN 
MACKINAW 
ACKINAW 
ROSCOGGIN 


SCOGGIN 


Salt Water Grist 
called 


= GUARDSMEN sare 
¢ upon for all kinds of assistance, 
but down yonder in New Orleans 
they are called upon to act as gen- 


tlemanly protectors of the fairer 
sex. It seems a beautiful 18 year old 
damsel found herself in distress at 
the hands of four ‘‘fresh’’ youths. 
She jumped into Lake Pontchar- 
train to escape and swam towards a 
Coast Guard lighthouse. Crew 
members of the light saw her and 
helped her ashore. Police searched 
for the four youths (probably yan- 
kees) but no trace of them was 
found. 
* * * 


The citizens of Port Angeles, 
Washington have won their fight to 
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keep the Coast Guard Air Station 
there from being moved to Seattle. 
The board that had been convened 
to consider the move decided that 
the present location was best for 
operational purposes. Down 
the coast a ways, the Grays Harbor 
Lifeboat station was awarded a 
plaque for having boarded 1760 
vessels last year to top all records of 
other 13th District shore units. 
The CGC MCLANE, based at Aber- 
deen, took the plaque for boarding 
1286 vessels, the most boarded by 
any cutter in the District. 


* * x 


The efforts of southern legislators 
to push through a bill for a Gulf 
weather observation station have 
bogged down considerably. Both 
the Treasury Department (speak- 
ing for the CG) and the Depart- 
mentment of Commerce (speaking 
for the weather Bureau) reported 
adversely on the bills. The Com- 
merce Department indicated that the 
job could be done better by aircraft. 
... [The crew's quarters of the CGC 
JONGUIL (working out of steaming 
hot Norfolk have been air condi- 
tioned by a 115 volt DC unit. Re- 


ports have it that this Freon type 
unit is working well. A specia! bulk 
head had to be constructed to keep 
the cool air in that area of the ship. 
No other part of the ship (Chiefs 





and officers quarters included) bene- 7 


fits from the project as yet. 
* * * 


The CGC HALF MOON is getting 
to be a floating zoo. First a pet 
skunk reported aboard. His presents 
was received with varying emo- 
tions. In general he seemed highly 
nervous and nipped the fingers of 
several crew members. He disap- 
peared for a few days there, but his 
presents was detected by two Yard 
workers deep in the bilges. These 
workers were last seen flying down 
the cutter’s gangway headed in the 
general direction of the Yard’s main 
gate. A few nights later your re- 
porter noticed a new bundle of fur 
scampering around under the depth 
charge racks on the HALF MOON’s 
fantail. This was soon identified as 
‘Pete’ the ship’s pet racoon. Pete 
it seems, also bites. Let’s hope that 
the crew members of the HALF 
Moon |don’t find out that baby 
Orang outangs can be purchased 
very reasonably. Grown orangou- 
tangs have sometimes been mistaken 
for members of the deck force. 

* * * 


The CGC TANEY has been 
making a six week survey of Paci- 
fic waters in connection with recent 
atomic tests. Small quantities of 
radio active material were found in 
the water, but these were not found 














“Now hear this. . .” 


Twenty-eight 


in harmful quantities. ... An ex- 
pedition into Carribian waters 
turned up an ancient anchor which 
is believed to be off one of Colum- 
bus’s ships. Captain Weens, USN, 
(Ret.) famous for his work in navi- 
gation was part of this expedition. 
* x * 


Coast Guardsmen can hold their 
own against surf and storm, but 
they have to back down in the face 
of a rip roaring volcano. The Kil- 
avea volcano unleased fountains 
of lava that rose hurdreds of feet 
into the air. The lava raced down 
the mountain towards the sea, and 
towards the Kumukahi Point Light- 
house. The light’s crew of two were 
evacuated. .Another famous 
Pacific lighthouse has been evacu- 
ated. The Mile Rocks Light off the 
entrance to San Francisco Bay has 
become automatic. 

* * * 


One hundred and fifty Miami 
youngsters boarded the CGC AN- 
DROSCOGGIN for a one-day deep sea 
fishing trip. The kids from 6 to 16 
were the winners of an essay contest 
on the subject ““What th eCoast 
Guard Means to Me.”’ Coast Guards- 
men cut and iced some 500 pounds 
of bait. Better than 1500 bottles 
of soda pop were supplied by local 
bottlers. . . . The Coast Guard finally 
received a little deserved recognition. 
The new three-cent stamp honoring 
the armed forces reservxes includes a 
as a member of the Armed Forces. 
Coast Guardsman. 

* * * 


Crew members of the FREDERICK 
LEE, the YAKATAT, and the LE- 
GARE formed at quarters to honor 
the retirement of CHBOSN Alfred 
Volton. Volton completes 30 years 
of service during which he earned 
the silver lifesaving medal and the 
bronze star. A sterling silver set 
was presented to CHBOSN Volton 
and his wife by the men of the LEE. 

Another 30-year-man, Com- 
mander R. W. Butcher, recently re- 
tired. Butcher first went to sea in 
a three-masted barkentine, and was 
the Commanding Officer of the CGC 
NORTHLAND when she captured the 
German trawler in Greenland at the 
start of WWII. His last duty was 
that of Executive Officer of the CG 
Base at Alameda. 
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When an Editor gets a little de- 
pressed with the public’s interest 
in his product, it’s alaways great 
to hear from a guy like Josenh Pelle- 
tier, CMM (Ret... Pelletier. using 
Somersworth, N.H. as his anchor- 
age, just sent in his tenth renewal 
to the MAGAZINE. It’s also 
great to hear from a man like Gre- 
goris Oecate says ‘A retired 
man is a blind man without the 
Coast Guard Magazine.”’ 


who 


* * * 


John Jewett reported that he 
found it impossible to stay out of 
uniform after his retirement. He's 
now a Deputy Sheriff in Grays Har- 
bor. Washington. . . .Anyone who 
was a crew member of the U.S.S. 
CAMBRIA (APA 36) from January 
1944 to January 1946 is asked to 
drop a line to your former shipmate 
Charles Hines, 151 South 39th St., 
Richmond 6, Calif. 


THE RESERVES 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—George L. 
Carpenter, Jr., age 23, of 501 
Powell Avenue, Clarks Sumit, Pa., 
was presented the highly-coveted 
Treasury Department's Silver Life- 
Saving Meday for valor today. 

Carpenter, an Engineman Second 
Class in the inactive Coast Guard 
present, was cited for 
rescuing two young men from 
drowning in the surf near Montauk 
Point, Long Island, N.Y., last July 
11. At the time, he was sun-bathing 
on the beach with his wife, the 
former Dolores Holgate of Clarks 
Summit, and their infant son. Dale 
Leslie, now one-year-old. Hearing 
the two distressed bathers’ cries for 
help, Mrs. Carpenter summoned 
her 145-pound, five-foot six inch 
husband who made the arduous res- 
cue. It was only fitting that Mrs. 
Carpenter was by his side today 
as the Coast Guardsman received 
one of the country’s highest life- 


Reserve at 


saving honors. 

At the time of the rescue. Car- 
penter was an active-duty Coast 
Guardsman attached to nearby Ditch 
Plain Lifeboat Station on Long 
Island. He completed three years of 
duty in the regular Coast Guard 
last January 29. 
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Third 


Headquarters in 


Climaxing formal ceremonies at 
Coast Guard District 
New York City on May 3, Rear Admiral 
Louis B. Olson (left), USCG, pins the 
Silver Life-Saving Medal on Engineman 
Second Class George L. Carpenter, Jr. 
(center), USCGR( Inact. ). Guard 
staff officials and Mrs. Carpenter are 
present for the occasion. —3rd CGD Photo 


Coast 


THE AUXILIARY 
LONG BEACH, Calif.-—Twelve 


Auxiliary vessels asisted the Cutters 
DILLIGENCE and CG-83450 in the 
patrol of a predicted log race for 
outboard motorboats sponsored by 
the United Sportsmen Outboard 
Club. Ninety-seven outboards par- 
ticipated in the race from Cabrillo 
Beach, San Pedro, to Avalen. Cata- 
lina Island and return. Al! boats 
arrived safely in Avalon. The re- 
turn trip was uneventful with one 
exception. 

A. count of the returnees indicated 
one boat still not in. After a quick 
check it was learned that 
board. strayed from its 
cause of low visibility and 
reported by a Swedish freig 
be off Point Vincente. The freighter 
with a the boat 
until the arrival of the DILIGENCE. 
Participants stated that 
Coast Guard patrol vessels contribu 


one 


out- 
‘ourse be- 
was 
hter to 


stood by line on 


' 
ne ¢ lose cO- 


ted greatly to the success of the affair. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Captain 
Haro'd B. Roberts. USCG, Director 
of the Third Coast Guard District's 
Reserve for the past three years, has 
orders to report to Coast 
Guard Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., to become Chief of the Auxili- 
ary Division. 


received 


A 1931 graduate of the Coast 


Guard Academy in New London, 
Conn., Captain Roberts first served 
Alaskan waters. For the next several 
years he was navigator on the Cutter 
AUORA off the California and Alas- 
ka coasts. 


In 1940, he was Navigator and 
later Executive Officer on the Cutter 
DUANE which operated out of Bos- 
ton of neutrality patrol. Later, the 
Captain served on the cutter CAy- 
UGA which also operated in the 
Greenland area. "48 to ‘51 
he commanded MEN- 
DOTA. 


From 
the Cutter 


Prior to his assignement in 1952 
as Third Coast Guard District Re- 
serve Director in New York, he had 
been Chief of Staff of the Greater 
Antilles Section, with headquarters 
in San Juan, P.R. 
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ONE OF THE ROUGHEST 


By JOHN H. KITTILA 


T HE BRIGHT flashing light from a lightship has 
helped immeasurably to give assurance to many a 
mariner on a dark and stormy night. The sound of 
the foghorn coming through the ‘pea soup” has many 
times saved a ship and its crew from disaster on sur- 
rounding shoals. Mariners the world over depend on 
them as old friends. This may well be seen by the 
lightships and their aids for guidance, and welcome 
salutes given to the Nantucket Lightship by passing 
liners of all nationalities. 

Although lightship duty is far from being prefered 
duty it is a tour of duty that many career men will 
encounter. On the Nantucket we have one man whose 
tour of lightship duty has expired and several others 
whose duty expires in the near future and they are 
staying on board. Then again, there are personnel who 
could never adapt themselves to this type of duty, es- 
pecially on this station. 

We’ on the Nantucket consider this station, located 
approximately 56 miles off Nantucket Island, one of 
the roughest in the country. There are possibly some 
rougher stations, but we have not heard of them. We 
do not mind the pitching so much, but after lying 
in the trough for 4 or 5 days, trying to hang on and 
rest at night, eating whatever the cook is able to prepare 
under the conditions, and trying to accomplish some 
work during the day, it becomes quite monotonous 
and tiresome. But then, when the seas calm down and 
the sun comes out all of that is forgotten until the 
next storm. 


Page Thirty 


With my statement of Nantucket Lightship serving 
on a rough and hazardous station I will probably be 
up for much comment by personnel from other light- 
ships so I will relate some of the experiences of light- 
ships on this station from 1854 to the present time. 

The first lightship on this station parted her moor- 
ing in 1855 and drifted until she finally went ashore 
on Montauk Point. Since comparatively little damage 
was done to this vessel, she was refioated, repaired and 
for the next 70 years served as Scotland Lightship off 
New York. In 1856 a 103-foot long wooden vessel, 
with no power but sails, served this station. While 
on station, this vessel parted her mooring twice. One 
time she could not come to anchor for nine days and 
another time for 14 days. In 1892 this lightship was 
relieved by lightship number 58. On December 10, 
1905, lightship number 58 sprung a leak and was 
taking on water quite badly. Since the fires were out 
in her boiler, the experimental radio was put into use. 
The distress call was picked up by the tender AZABA 
which was dispatched to her assistance. While being 
towed into port the crew was forced to abandon the 
lightship and she sank immediately. Of course another 
lightship immediately took her place and she saw duty 
on this station until she was sunk by the transatlantic 
liner OLYMPIA in 1934, This brings us up to the 
present lightship whch with the exception of parting 
her mooring several times last year led a comparatively 
quiet life—until hurricane Edna paid her respects. 
Since Edna was only last year and well remembered 
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by most of us, I will be a bit more descriptive with 
the Nantucket’s encounter with this wild lady. 


At approximately 1550, just as the hurricane was 
subsiding and the crew was starting to relax a little, 
the boatswains mate on watch, Richard Arnold, could 
hardly believe his eyes when he looked out of the port- 
hole and saw a tremendous wave, estimated by him 
to be 70 feet high, bearing down on the lightship. 
Since the lightship was riding on the end of her chain 
and could not make the top of the wave, the wave 
subsequently broke over her. The wave parted the 
mooring; broke off the jack staff; stove in the port 
side of the wheelhouse; broke four ports, thus flood- 
ing the wheel house (and below decks); twisted the 
wheel like a pretzel; ruined the radar, loran, and radio 
telephone in the wheel house; cleaned off the flying 
bridge, vents én deck, port boat and life raft; started a 
fire in the electrical system; and bent the rudder post 
30° (thus making the lightship unmaneuverable under 
her own power). Quite a lot to happen all at once to 
one little ship, but after her ‘“‘Mayday’’ was answered 
a tow into port and an availability period, she was as 
good as new and back on station. 


’ 


At the present time the crew who mans this 149- 
foot lightship and maintains her steel hull, steam en- 
gine, generators, galley and aids to navigation served 
mostly on cutters before this duty. The crew is divided 
into a port and starboard section. In the port section 
besides myself is Richard Arnold, MB3, Guy Cox, 
MMC, David Crozier, ET3, Bernard De Blois, CS2, 
Alberino Di Flumeria, MM3, Hanines Hewette, SN, 
Jack King, MM2, Leo Oliva, MM3, and Richard 
Frimes, SA. In the starboard section we have Bosn. 
John Bunting, Timothy Bauer, FN, Joseph Farrell, 
SN, Andrew Pratt, BM1, George Shuits, SN, Victor 
Symes, MM1, John Verhaegen, CS2, James Watson, 
MM3, and Lawrence Williams, SN. 


People often wonder what one does on a lightship 
all day. Of course a continuous deck and engineering 
watch is stood around the clock. For all hands, with 
the exception of the mid-watch who sleeps in until 
0745, our day starts with breakfast at 0700. At 0800 
turn to on sh.ps work until 1115. After the ncon 
meal at 1130 drills are held from 1230 to 1330, and 
then again turn to on ships work until 1600. I guess 


most of the lightships maintain a schedule somewhat 


similar to this. Besides the idea of keeping the ship up, 


keeping the men busy makes the days go faster. When 
plenty of movies are available, as they are this trip, 
we have a movie at 1800 and another at 2000, thus 
allowing men who are on watch for the first show 
to be able to see the second one; and also a double 
feature for the men who are fortunate enough not to 
be on watch at that time. Of course before the movies 
certain preparations have to be made, such as putting 
fruit on the table and making up a large batch of pop 
corn. 
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Although a full day of work is done on board and 
several hours of the evening are devoted to movies, 
there are still a few hours left open for other forms of 
recreation. The radios of course are always listened to 
and during calm weather television receptions is good. 
We have one TV set in the crew's quarters and one 
in the ward room. Since the wardroom has more com- 
fortable seats the crew comes back aft for TV. We have 
several men with hobbies on board, but we are in the 
hopes of getting some recreational equipment on board 
in the near future. To pass away week ends | make 
lightship baskets. They are made out of cane, a piece 
or mahogany and an old oak log. They are a lot of 
fun to make and help pass the time away. The old 
timers on this lightship and the Cross Rip used to 
make them. As far as I know there are only a few 
people left who still know how to make them. Bernard 
De Blois, CS2, has quite a fascinating hobby. He puts 
notes in bottles and throws them over the side. People 
finding the bottles answer his notes and so far he has 
Iceland, Greenland, Norway, 
Portugal. There have been 


received answers from 
Nantucket Island and 
numerous answers from these countries but only one 
from Portugal. The letter from Portugal was just 
received this trip, so we have to wait until we get 
ishore to have it translated. 


Probably the most disagreeable part of duty on this 
station is the highly specialized art of transferring 
from a tender to the lightship and vice versa. When 
returning to the NANTUCKET our trip starts at Woods 
Hole and after loading all of our gear and supplies 
on board, we wait to determine whether landing con- 
ditions are favorable at the lightship. If favorable we 
leave Woods Hole at 1930 and arrive at the NAN- 
‘TUCKET at 0630. This trip is quite strenuous on the 
men as there are usually not enough bunks available 
for all hands and some of the men have to sleep on the 
the NAN- 
! UCKET it is quite pessible that the seas are too rough 


mess benches or the deck. Upon arrival at 
» launch the 26 
NANTUCKET for 
subside, a boat is lowered and the transfer is started. 


foot boat, so we may be circling the 
several days. Finally when the seas 


No matter how careful the coxswain of the boat is, 
111 hands have received a thorough drenching before 
climbing up the Jacobs ladder on the NANTUCKET. 
It usualiy takes three trips to transfer the men and the 
supplies. 


is the same for the crew leaving the 
NANTUCKET and possibly a little worse, as usually 
by this time the work boat has quite a lot of water 
n her. S.nce the crew is divided into two sections this 


Of course it 


enjoyed every three weeks, and of course the crew 
going ashore real-y looks forward to it. 


Now that you have a rough idea of life on the 
NANTUCKET Lightship we will leave you and go back 
to our work and thoughts—one of the main thoughts 
of course being that compensatory liberty can be 


continued. 
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“What's Up In 


Operations?” 


T HROUGH lack of prompt inform- 
ation the work of the CGC 
FIREBUSH up the Hudson this past 
ice season was omitted from the re- 
port of that operation. The FIRE- 
BUSH spent seven weeks in the ice 
flows working on a seven-day week. 
She broke ice from Stoney Point to 
Albany, cruised some 1800 miles, 
ad escorted 60 odd ships through 


the ice. 


Coast Guardsmen, police, Navy 
and townspeople searched in vain 
for the two and a half year old son 
of Coast Guardsman Stanley Rey- 
nolds, keeper of the lighthouse at 
the mouth of the Kenebec River in 
Maine. The boy slipped from his 
play pen and is believed to have 
toddled down to the sea adioining 
the ligthouse. The boy’s dog in- 


sisted on remainiNMg on the dock 


is be- 
Coast 
stations 
for the 


from which the 

lieved to have 

Guardsmen from 
turned out in full 
search. 


youngster 
tumbled. 
nearby 


force 


In preparation for the summer 
boating season, picket boats and 
forty footers have been detached 
from their regular Fifth District 
units and assigned to the following 
stations: Wrightsville Beach. N. C., 
Colonial Beach, Md., and Tilghman 
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Is'and out in Chesapeake Bay. These 
boats will be on tight S and R 
standby alerts, and will board hun- 
dreds of vessels. BM3 Kincaid, who 
recently completed boarding school, 
will be in charge of the Wrights- 
ville Beach Boat. 


* % * 


Three amateur frog men went 
out into the surf off Minots Beach, 
Mass., and only one came back. 
Coast Guard helicopters from Salem 
and a forty-footer took part in the 
search which ended with negative 
results. . . .In nearby Lowel!, Mass., 
more than 5000 persons watched in 
hushed expectancy as Coast Guard 
Chief George Courteny risked his 
life dangling from a breeches buoy 
rigged over the roaring Concord 
River to retrieve what was believed 
to be the body of two year old 
Jackie Colby. His legs battered by 
the smashing torrent, he finally 
reached the small figure tangled in 
a clump of bushes, only to discover 
that it was a life-size doll. 


* * * 


In Boston harbor a boat carrying 
four men tipped over. They were 
suffering severely from exposure 
when a Coast Guard patrol boat 
piloted by AMC Charles Williams 
came on the scene for the rescue. 

.Another small boat with two 
aboard capsized off North Hampton. 
An unidentified person phoned the 
Hampton Lifeboat Station and 
BMC John Fisher dispatched a CG 
duck to the scene. The amphibian 
made it to the pair in six minutes. 
They had been in the frigid water 
for 15 minutes and stated that they 
could not have held on much longer 
....Down in N.Y. a plane ditched 
in the bay near Idlewild Airport. 
Its pilot was plucked from the wa- 


ter by a CG Helicopter from Floyd 
Bennett Field within minutes. 


* * * 


In the 5th District 39 40-foot ketch 
was driven aground on the capes. 
Coast Guardsmen from the Atlantic 
and the Cape Lookout Lifeboat Sta- 
tions teamed up to rig a breeches 
buoy and succeeded in rescuing the 
crew. The CGC AGASSIZ stood by 
outside of the surf waiting for the 
seas to calm so that a tow might be 
possible. .Three hundred and 
twenty miles off these same capes a 
Liberian freighter radioed for assist- 
ance for her chief engineer who was 
suffering from a heart attack. Ex- 
tremely high seas made a landing 
impossible, but an oxygen tent and 
other medical supplies were para- 
chuted to the ship. 


* 2 * 


Down in St. Pete, Fla. a Coast 
Guardsman in the sick bay pulled 
off a rescue assist. Seaman Jerrold 
Camp was in a hospital bed with 
a virus infection when he heard 
crys for help from two boys adrift 
in a leaky boat. He climbed out of 
bed, rushed out and jumped in the 
chilly bay. He was almost out to 
the boys when a Coast Guard se- 
curity patrol boat spotted him. 
Camp told of the boat in distress 
as he was pulled aboard, and the 
boys were towed to safety. Camp 
was treated for exposure and shock 
but is out of danger. .A short 
distance away three boys were res- 
cued from another swamped motor 
boat. AO2 Tokarski spotted the 
distressed craft and alerted a CG 
patrol boat which picked up the 
three boys. 


.The CGC NEMESIS out of St. 
Pete ran 385 miles out in a stormy 
Gulf to assist the fishing boat PA- 
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KAJON which broke loose from the 
CAROLYN that was towing her. . 
Thirty miles west of Clearwater, 
Fla. a single engine plane ditched. 
Ledr. Gus Kleish in a HO4S heli- 
copter picked the pilot up from an 
inflated raft. 


ok 


A Coast Guard partol boat re- 
moved a seriously ill seaman from 
a tug in the Gulf after a CG plane 
had parachuted medical supplies. 
The man was taken to the USPHS 
hospital in New Orleans where it 
was reported that he had had a 
bladder attack. . . .A man with a 
kidney condition was taken off the 
schooner WELLS by a CG plane 
and also flown to New Orleans. The 
plane, from the Biloxi Air Detach- 
ment, was piloted by Lt. John Mc- 
Cullough with Chief Greathouse as 
copilot. 


* * * 


Over in California the CG was 
called upon to aid the Navy. The 
100-foot EWING removed a seaman 
off theoff the submarine Tilefish 
after he had suffered an epileptic 
seizure. In San Francisco an 83 
footer met the Navy transport East- 
man where it removed a man for 
the purposes of emergency leave. 

The CG towed a fish- 
ing boat to Monterey after a broken 
part fell into the engine and the 
engine “‘Disintegrated’’. . . .Also in 
Monterey Bay, three men who had 
been in the cold water shouting for 


Coast Guard and Red Cross combine forces in a simulated disaster evacuation drill 
at Beach 1 in the Sea Gate Section of Brooklyn on April 24. Having lead two Coast 
Guard surfboats to the beach, a helicopter hovers to rescue and who might fall into 


the sea. Red Cross volunteers sheltered and administered first aid to 


“survivors.” Event 


provided experience in handling of persons made homeless by floods, hurricanes, or 


other violent storms. 


help for 214 hours were rescued by 
a CG motor lifeboat. The men were 
hard to spot, and the boat was 
guided to the scene by a policeman 
on the breakwater who fired his 
pistol and pointed to the men. 


% * x * 


Up in Washington the CGC Mc- 
CLANE answered an assistance re- 
quest from the 30-foot sloop Aute 
that was trying ts complete a 41-day 
voyage from Hawaii. The boat's 
sails had been ripped by storms and 
her food was giving out. The cutter 
towed the ill-fated sloop to West- 
port. -Raymond Wormwocd 
recently celebrated his first birthday 


Abandonship drill is held by crew of Coast Guard's new Martin Marlin seaplane 
attached to CG Air Station, St. Petersburg, Fla. This drill was held in Tampa Bay 
recently, and is a part of the continuing training program of Coast Guard personnel 
in rescue and survival techniques. A CG 40 foot utility patrol boat stands by. 
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—3rd CGD Photo 


a birthday that would not have 
been possible except for a fast mercy 
flight courtesy of the Port Angeles 
Air Station. Four hours after the 
infant's birth the doctors discovered 
that he had jaundice. They gave 
him eight hours to live unless treat- 
ment (available only in Seattle was 
administered. A rugged night flight 
through a storm made the treatment 
avaiable in five hours, and the boy 
recovered. 


In Alaskan Waters 


Coast Guardsman John Binns 
was the victim of an accident in 
which he caught his foot in a loop 
of tow hawser as the cutter Kimball 
was attempting to secure the fishing 
boat Five Brothers as it drifted near 
Tree Point. His foot nearly 
cut off. 


was 


Dr. Carr, rushed to the scene by 
the cutter Sweet Briar, was able 
to give the foot attention and ex- 
pects to be able to save it. 


The Five Brothers was drifting, 
having lost its rudder. Winds in the 
area were hitting 40 to 50 miles per 
hour. 


At one time in the rescue, the 
towline parted and the cutter had 
to pick up the boat again. 


The Sweet Briar brought the Five 
Brothers in. 
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We like the one about the two 
psychiatrists who met on the street. 
One said to the other: ‘““You’re fine, 
how am |?” 

* ok a 


Strange, the more a sailor is oiled, 
the noisier he becomes! 
. * * 


A Communist died on 
ship and the skipper told 
the first mate to sew the 
man in 26 into a sack and 
bury him at sea. 

“The man in 46 is taken 
care of,’’ he reported later. 

“You fool!’’ shouted 
the skipper. “I said 26. 
Well was the man 
in 46 dead?” 

‘He said he wasn’t, sir,”’ 
said the mate, “but you 
know what big liars these 
Communists are.” 

* * * 


It was ome of those 
mountain roads and the 
tourist stopped to ask di- 
rections from a native. 

“Pardon me sir,”’ said 
the stranger, “‘can you tell 
me where this road goes?”’ 

“Well, said the hillbilly, 
“this road just moseys 
along a piece, then it turns 
into a hog trail, then a 
squirrel track, and finally 
runs up a scrub pine and 
ends in a knothole.”’ 

* * * 

A despondent old gentleman 
emerged from his club and climbed 
into his limousine. 

“Where to, sir?’’ asked the chauf- 
feur. 

“Off a cliff, James, I’m commit- 
ting cuicide.”’ 
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‘How can I find out what my 
girl really thinks of me?” 
“Marry her. 
* 


” 
* * 


“Hello! All cars! Caling all cars! 
Keep away from headquarters. The 
guys from the finance company are 
here!”’ 

* . = 


“The Coast Guard can’t do without Herman. They asked him 
to reenlist!” 


Where there’s smoke there’s often 
bride cooking. 


* 


Silence. 

More silence. 

Strained silence. 

He: ‘‘Aren’t the walls unusually 
perpendicular this evening.”’ 


A good wife laughs at her hus- 
band’s jokes not because they are 
clever, but because she is. 

* * + 


A lady was seated with her little 
girl in a railway car when a frowsy 
ooking fellow entered the compart- 
ment, 

A few minutes before the train 
started, the lady, perceiving that 
she would have to travel with an 
undesirable companion, thought of 
an excuse to rid herself of him. 
Leaning forward, she said to him, 
“T ought to teil you that my little 
girl is just getting over Scarlet Fever 
and perhaps—”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about me, 
madam,”’ interrupted the man. “I’m 
committing suicide at the first tun- 
nel anyhow.” 

* x * 

A staid gentleman, hon- 
orary judge at a sports car 
rally, was upset by the 
dress of some of the girls. 

“Just look at that 
young person with the 
poodle cut, the cigarette 
and the blue jeans,’’ he de- 
cried to a bystander. “‘Is 
it a boy or a girl?” 

It’s a girl. She’s my 
daughter.” 

“Oh, forgive me, sir,’ 
apologized the old fellow. 
“T never dreamed you were 
her father.”’ 

“I’m not,” snapped the 
other. “I’m her mother.” 
x * x 

The island on which the 
G.I. was stationed was 
noted for its beautiful na- 
tive girls. In a letter home 
the soldier asked his wife 
to sent $25 for “razor 
blades and stuff.” 

The wife’s reply read: 
“Honey here’s a dollar for 
razor blades. Your stuff’ 


is back here.”’ 
* K ok 


, 


A modern country is one which 
can ban fireworks and produce H- 
bombs. 

* * * 

Father: “Son, I’m going to tell 
you a story.” 

Little Boy: “Ok vop, but keep it 
clean. Mother may be listening in.”’ 
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A minister, making a call, and 
his hostess were sitting in the par- 
lor when a small boy came running 
in carrying a dead rat. 

“Don’t worry mother. it’s dead. 
We bashed him and beat him until 
—'’ And noticing the minister for 
the first time, he added in a lowered 
voice, ““—until God called him 
home.” 

* * * 

Prof: ‘A fool can ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man can answer.” 

Cadet: ‘“‘No wonder so many of 
us bilge our exams.” 

+ * 4 

Recruiting Officer: ‘“What do you 
mean coming in here and telling 
me that you're only 16 years old. 
Go over and take a walk arovnd 
that yard and come back and see if 


you're not 17.” 
* + * 


Just after Luke was ad- 


“Doc was my operation 
cess?”’ 

“Sorry 
Peter.”’ 


a suc- 


old man, I’m Saint 


* * * 


Son: ‘‘What does it mean when 
the paper says he went to the con- 
vention, ‘A delegate at large’ ?”’ 

Father: “‘It means that his wife 
didn’t go with him, son.”’ 

Two cowboys were talking. One 
said, ‘My name's Tex.” 

Second “You 
Texas?” 

First one “Nope, I’m 
from Louisiana, but who wants to 
be called Louise?” 

* * Ps 


one says, from 


answers, 


(Finishing a letter)——‘‘l'd send 
you that five I owe you. but I’ve 


already sealed the letter.”’ 





mitted to the hospital, he 





heard a knock on the door 








of his room. He called out 
for whoever it was to come 
in, and in comes a snappy 
little woman. 


“I’m your doctor,”’ she 
said to Luke. ‘Take your 
clothes off.’ 


Luke asked her if she 
meant all of them and she 
told him that’s just what 
she did mean. 


So he took off all his 
clothes and she examined 
him: nose, throat, chest, 
stomach, thigh, feet. When 
she got through she an- 
nounced, ‘““You may get 
into bed. Do you have any 
auestions?” 


“Just one,” said Luke, 
“Why did you knock?” 


* * * 


“That girl I was out with last 
Saturday looked iike she had just 
dropned down from heaven.” 

“Yeah, without a parachute.” 

* * * 

“Tf you stay overnight here you'l! 
have to make your own bed.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“Okay, here's a 


” 


saw. 


hammer and 
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“Hey Jones! Watch your language!” 


* * * 


A man will get mad and tell you 
to go—you know where! 

But a woman will smile, 
you there! 


and lead 


x * & 

An old-timer is a man who can 
remember when a careless driver, 
out with his girl, let the horse stop 
to graze. —A,. A. Schilling 


A canny Scotchman was arguing 
with the conductor as to whether 
the fare was five cents or ten cents. 
Finally the disgusted conductor 
picked up the Scot’s suitcase and 
tossed it off the train, just as they 
crossing a long bridge. It 
landed with a mighty splash 

“Hoot, Mon,” screamed Sandy, 
“First you try to rob me and now 


you've drowned my boy!”’ 
k * 7 


were 


said the fond 
was starting off 


“Now my son,” 
mother as the boy 
to join the Navy, “‘remember to be 
punctual in rising every morning 
so the Captain won’t have to keep 
breakfast waiting for you.” 

* * * 

A Longhorn speech is a talk with 
two widely separated points and a 
lot of bull in between. 

* * * 

She was seated in her 
living room, heard the 
back door slam. Thinking 
it was her young son, she 
called: ‘I’m in here darl- 
ng. I’ve been waiting for 
you.” 

There answer 
for a moment, then a 
strange voice faltered: “‘I’m 
sorry, but I ain’t your reg- 
ular milkman.” 


was no 


* * * 

Sailor: “Did you know 
that tunnel we just came 
through is two miles long 
and cost $12,000,000?” 

She (fixing her hair): 
“Well, it 


k * * 


was worth it.” 


Peeping Tom—A wolf 
gone window shopping. 
* * * 

Growing old is not so 


bad when you 
the alternative. 


consider 


* * 

‘““what’s 
and say “I remember when” 
you are getting old.—Banking 


If you have quit saying 
new?” 


* k 


“Where have you been?” 

“Over in the phone booth talk- 
ing to my girl but some punk came 
over and wanted to use the phone 
so we had to get out.” 
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DEAR F-ATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 


As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. 


Your 


BOOK SHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 


Merely forward 








check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
I'll see that your 





cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator. 
LILLIAN LOVELY. 


Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 





Lives of the Liners 


Modern Ships 
Key: Cornell) 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship 


A greatly enlarged, reset, and re-written 12th edition of ‘‘Knight’s Modern 
Seamanship,”’ the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available 
at this BOOKSHOP. Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), 
assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., USN, this veritable ‘‘Bible’’ for seamen 


Welder’s Guide 

Answers on Blue Print Reading 
Oil Burner Guide 

Refrigeration 


Power Plant Engineer’s Guide 


has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880's when it was 
first published. 

Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now included with all the 
important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. There 
are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, 
refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage. 

The material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and 
obsolete matter discarded. Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to-date and every line 
cut and almost all of the many photographs are new. 

For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- 
ings, this book has been a practical guide for all who follow the sea. It should 
continue to be of help in the future as it has been in the past to all those who wish 
to gain Or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 


Sheet Metal Worker’s Handy Book... 
Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 
Mathematics & Calculations 


Machinists’ & Toolmakers’ Handy 
Book 


Rogers Drawing and Design 2.00 
Shipfitter’s Handy Book 1.00 
Aircraft Worker 1.00 
Painting & Decorating Manual 2.00 


Question & Answers for Engineer’s 
and Fireman’s Examinations 1,00 


Television Service Manual 2.00 
Electric Motor Guide 4.00 


Questions & Answers for Electrician’s 


to any part of the world. (Van) 





This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from your USCG 
MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. We guarantee delivery 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


Examinations 1.00 
Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 1.00 
Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 
Electronic Devices 


Electrical Power Calculations 





New Elictric Dictionary 





Modern Seamanship 

Arts of the Sailor 

International Maritime Dictionary... 
Primer of Navigation 

Collision Prevention 

Naval Terms Dictionary 

Marine Navigation 

Navigation Problems & Solutions.... 
Radar & Electronic Navigation. 
Manual of Celestial Navigation 
Damage Control 

Stability & Trim for Ship’s Officer... 


Use of Radar at Sea 
Key: Van) 


American Merchant Seaman’s Manual $6.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement 
Red Book of Marine Engineering.... 4.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work 


Handybook of Knots 
Square Knot Handicraft Guide 
How to Navigate Today 
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New Radioman’s Guide 


Mere Mari Officers’ Handb 7.00 
ane ve eneneets Hand-to-Hand Combat 


Science of the Seven Seas F 
Leather Braiding 


Ss . I 1 — 
mall Boat Engine Manua Shallow Water Diving 


Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope Textbook of Seamanship 


Teacher’s Manual Fisherman’s Knots and Nets 
Text Book of Seamanship Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 
Warships of the World ° The Sailing Primer 


Visual Signalling Guide Small Boats For Small Budgets 


Semper Paratus Specials 


Your BOOKSHOP enthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 
Guard authors. For persons interested in legal! affairs, we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — ‘‘Navigation and Safety,’’ by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced at $7.00 
per copy. For persons interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sh:p: 
and the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily recommend [CE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 
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Free Speech 
Two Germans were fishing on 
opposite sides of a river separating 





SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


the American zone of occupation Sen Solvers slace 1060 
from the Russian zone. The one on * 
the American side had ali the luck, 
pulling in one fish after 
The the 
nothing. 

The one on the 


Construction 
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Heavy Hoisting 


MERRITT. CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland Chicago Wash., D. C. 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BW1 


another. 


one on east side caught 
east side shouted 
to the other, asking why he was 
having al the luck. “That's sim- 
ple,’ replied the lucky one. “The 
fish over here are not afraid to open 
their mouths.” 
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Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 
—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


‘ 2A V4 
Send “Jeday For Full Vuformation 


* GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 
1401 W. LANCASTER © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
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How to make your 
dollars grow faster 


Some men say, ‘Sure I'd like to own stocks 


but you've got to be rich and a financial 


wizard to make it pay.” 


Today you can own stock in your choice 


of America’s biggest companies—like Gen 
U. S. Steel, 
& Tel., 

for as little 


through the 


eral Electric, General Motors, 
American Tel. 


Bethlehem Steel 


General Dynamics, 
as 340 every 
Monthly 


three months new 


Investment Plan. 


To learn more about the Plan, mail the 
coupon below. We wiil 
booklets, “Monthly 


“Investment Facts,” 


send you two 
Plan’ 


with a list of stocks we 


Investment and 


think are especially good investments today. 
No cost or obligation. 


OWN YOUR SHARE 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CARREAU & COMPANY 


63 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
New York Stock Exchange 


OF 


Member 


SS eee SSS SSS SSS FSF FSF FSS 288 Se 
a 

Carreau & Company 

Dept. Z, 

63 Wall Street 

New York 5, N.Y. 

Please send me free of cost or obliga- 
tion items checked. 


[] “Monthly Investment Plan” 


“Investment Facts” 


] List of recommended stocks 
Name___ 


Address 


Peon fe) et tf eee EE 
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Resulting From The 


Death of a Coast 
Guardsman Still on 


clive Duty 


A COAST GUARDSMAN recently inquired as to what 
£% benefits his survivors would receive if he should 
die prior to his retirement. This inquiry was for- 
warded to Headquarters for comment, and sections 
of the answer received are presented here for your in- 
formation: 


I Six Months’ Death Gratuity 

A sum equivalent to six month's pay in the form 
of a gratuity would be paid to the widow if death 
occurs while on active duty and it is not the result 
of misconduct. 


II Insurance Indemnity 


If you are covered by $10,000 National Service 
Life Insurance on which you have a waiver of pre- 
miums. This will be paid to the designated beneficiary 
:n accordance with the option selected by you. Payment 
of premiums will have to be resumed within 120 days 
after release from active duty. 


III Compensation Pension 
A. Service-Connected Compensation 
1. If death is war-time service-connected, (that 
is: death occurs while on active duty during war 
time, or as the result of injury or disease incurred 
in or aggravated by service during war time) the 
following rates of compensation for the surviving 
dependents are applicable: 
$ 87.00 
121.00 
‘ 


2. If death is peacetime service-connected (that 


Widow, but no child 
Widow with 1 child 


is: death occurs while on active duty during peace- 
time or as the result of injury or disease incurred 
in or aggravated by service during peacetime) the 
in or aggravated by service during peacetime) the 
following rates of compensation for the surviving 
dependents are applicable: 

Widow, but no child 

Widow with | child 

($23.00 for each additional child) 
There are no income limitations on awards of com- 
pensation based on service-connected deaths. 


$69.00 
69.90 


B. Non-Service Connected Death Pension 
1. If death is not service-connected, a death 
pension is payable to the widow and children of 
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a veteran of World War II or the Korean Conflict, 
if release was under conditions other than dishonor- 
able and provided that: 

a. Veteran was receiving or entitled to receive at 

the date of his death, compensation or retirement 

pay for a service-connected disability, or; 

b. It must be shown that the veteran had, at the 

time of death a service-connected disability 10 per 

cent or more in degree for which compensation 
would be payable. 

Pension for non-service connected death may not 
be paid to a widow without child or to a child whose 
annual income exceeds $1400, or to a widow with 
a child or children whose annual income exceeds $2700. 

The applicable monthly rates of pension for non- 
service connected death are: 

Widow, but no child 
Widow with | child 
($7.56 for each additional child) 


$50.40 
63.00 


IV Funeral Expenses 
A. Active Duty 
When the Coast Guard assumes custody of the 
remains and makes all the arrangements, expenses 
incident to preparation, encasement, and burial are 
paid by the Coast Guard. If the body is to be 
shipped for burial in addition to expenses incident to 
preparation and encasement the Coast Guard pays 
an additional sum of $75.00 if burial is in a National 
Cemetery, $125.00 if in a private cemetery. Ex- 
penses incident to transportation of remains to 
place of burial are paid by the Coast Guard. 
B. Retired 
The Coast Guard can pay no part of the charges 
for preparing, encasing and shipping the bodies of 
retired or former service personnel. The Veterans 
Administration allows an amount not in excess of 
$150.00 toward the funeral expenses of a retired 
or honorably discharged veteran of any war. 


Social Security 

Determination of eligibility made by Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Social Security wage credits may be given for ac- 

tive service performed between 16 September 1940 

and | July 1955. 

If you were serving on active duty on 16 Septem- 
ber 1940 (the ezective date that Social Security Laws 
were made applicable to military personne!) and if 
you continue on active duty to | July 1955 you will 
have on that date accrued 177 months of wage credits 
($160.00 per month) for Social Security benefits 
provided that this period of active service is not used 
to establish your entitlement to retirement or used 
occurs while serving on active duty these wage credits 
in computing the amount of retired pay. If death 
may be used by your survivors to establish eligibility 
to survivors benefits. 

The Coast Guard does not advise the Social Security 
Administration of the death of service personnel. 
Therefore your survivors should contact the Social 
Security Administration to make application for bene- 
fits. 
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Storekeeper Poker 


“Did you bring the deck of cards, 
boys? No, we left them ashore. No 
game, eh! Oh yes, we can play with 
the inventory cards. What! Play 
with the stock cards, are you kid- 
ding? not at all. Count out fifty- 
two and deal them around. What 
a mess I have here. Don’t spout off 
so much and get started, we only 
have an hour. Does weight and 
number count? No, just commodi- 
ties. Why don’t you fellows get 
the stools to sit on and get off the 
hot dogs and egg cartons. I'll use 
the case of MAPS. Case of 
MAPS! Don’t be silly, turn the 
who wrote up this card would 
do better with a paint brush. 
The kidneys are in the lard and 
the cleanser is in the hamburg. how 
about another card for this? Okay, 
here is another, let’s get 
Anything wild? Let’s 
chickens wild. All set? Can any- 
body open? You, Bill? How much? 
I’m in, I'm in, me too. How many 
to you, three? Two to you, two to 
you, three to the dealer. Opener 
bets. I'll call, me too, me too. Well, 
what do you have? Only two pairs, 
two sausage, two liverwurst, and a 
pork chop. Not enough, I have three 
livers, with a case of mush and a 
barrel of sawdust. No good either, 


started. 


I've four sweetbreads and a box cf 
white jumpers. I’m in, I have fives 

three knockwursts and a pair of 
chickens.” 


—By Rusty Reiss 


Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 3) 


I do not regret it. Right now I’m working 
on the SK Side to help my daughter finish 
college this fall. I sure do miss the service; 
afterall when you have spent the better 
part of your life in the service, you get use 
to it. 


The young men coming in the service 
today never had it so good. They should 
have been in thirty years ago, when you 
had to walk a beach for two to four hours 
and then stand a lookout watch. Woe be 
you if you missed a punch on the old time 
clock, which was a must. And the Station's 
that they had in those days were sure 
something for men to gripe about. And talk 
about liberty, when it was cloudy or raining, 
you just did not get any at all. There was no 
such thing as fourty-eight hours every six 
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make _ the- 


days such as it is now. I wish we had it 
like it is today. We would have been in 
Heaven then. Believe me when I say it, I 
am sincerely glad that things are like they 
are today. 


Well I will get ready and close for this 
time hoping you will publish a picture of 
an old-time boat drill. My daughier and I 
would greatly appreciate it. 


I remain yours truly 


WILLIE R. RAINEY, (ret. 


Retired CSC Wants to 
Hear from Shipmates 


Box 43 
Machias, Maine 

I am a retired Chief Commissaryman and 
my main object in writing this letter is in 
the hope that I may hear from some of my 
former shipmates, particularly some of those 
that settled down in St. Petrsburg. I retired 
two years ago and find that I don't care 
for the cold winters as much as I did before 
I enlisted in the Coast 
have read, a good deal about St. Pete. and 


Guard. I read, and 


it all sounds good. Of course I realize that 
there is no Utopia. 

I shall be bringing this letter to an end, 
hoping to hear from my former shipmates. 
Best of luck to you and the Magazine. 


Sincerely, 


RALPH G. DREW 


ATTENTION 
COMMANDING 
OFFICERS! 


_ THE MEN IN YOUR COMMAND 
CAN ENTER THE 


WRITE US FOR FREE 
DISPLAY AND ENTRY BLANKS 


SEAGOING UNIFORM CORPORATION 
24 SIXTH AVENUE + BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Att all 14 


SHIP SHAPE 


CONTEST 


Just get your Free Entry Blank today, 
and identify the classes of the 12 
U.S. Naval vessels shown in silhou- 
ette on the blank. Then follow the 
simple printed directions for entering 
and mailing. That’s all there is to it. 
You're eligible to enter only if you're 
in the U.S. Coast Guard or Navy. 


A 1955 HILLMAN HUSKY 

HILLMAN HUSKY — combines sedan 
car comfort and good looks —.plus 
station wagon capacity. Seats four in 
style. Delivers up to 35 miles per gal 
lon. Easy to handle. Delivery anywhere 
— Overseas or U.S.A. 


AN EXPENSE PAID TRIP TO NEW YORK 


A week's stay at the famous HOTEL 
NEW YORKER — in the heart of New 
York 34th Street and 8th Avenue 
Flown in and returned by world 
renowned Trans-Continental Airlines. 


A PORTABLE SHORT WAVE RADIO 

By HALLICRAFTERS, famous for fine 
radios. Capable of picking up stations 
anywhere on the globe. Gives per 
fect reception — for batteries or 110 
Volts AC. 


AND 300 OTHER PRIZES 


Get your PIREE Entry Blank 


at your favorite store today! 


See Our complete line of SEAGOING Rinso 


BLUE 


uniforms, Seafarer, Chief and Skipper. mee 


1 wasnes 


Seagoing Uniform Corp., 


24 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. g 
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THE WORD GAME 


Official Phraseology in Official Language 
‘Take necessary action.”’ 
“You will remember.... 
“We should confer.” 
“Forwarded.” 
‘‘A growing body of Coast Guard opinion...” 
‘Take immediate action.” 
‘For your information.” 
“Your observations are desired.” 
“Your Department is negligent.’ 


“You are to be commended 


“Coast Guard tradition demands 

“Give this your immediate attention.” 
“You will show him your every courtesy.” 
“At Your convenience.” 

‘In accordance with reference (a).”’ 

“In accordance with Article 134, UCMJ.”’ 
“Enclosed find Confidential Memorandum.” 
“Note the initial.”’ 

“Let’s get together on this.”’ 

“We are engaged in research work... .”’ 
‘“‘A survey is being made of this. . 


“Please clarify.” 


. a letter of transmittal.”’ 
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Same Phraseology in Ordinary Language 


It's your headache now. 

I have forgotten, so have you. 

Send your Yeoman over to see mine. 

Pigeonholed in a more ornate desk. 

Two brass hats have agreed. 

Do something quick before we both get in Dutch. 
Let's both forget it. 

Do the dirty work so I can write ““Forwarded”’. 

I have just been bawled out. 


There is a particularly dirty job coming for you in 
the next routing. 


I have just been talking to an old chief. 

For God’s sake, find those papers. 

His uncle is an Admiral. 

Get the heck over here. 

You look it up, I’m not. 

Get a lawyer, ‘cause we're going to work you over. 
There wasn’t time to mimeograph this. 

Let’s spread the responsibility for this. 

I'm assuming you're as confused as I am. 

We're looking for the guy who moved the files. 
We need more time to think of an answer. 


Fill in the background with so much detail that the 
foreground must go underground. 


We're just passing the buck. 


(Courtesy: The St. George Shield) 
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Yes, it's a good idea to piot your career. It’s a particularly good 


idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 


young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 


them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it is only 
reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 
by the young men of today who are a‘tready wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 


smart and intelligent way 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present tim 


but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 





U.S. COAST GUARD 








when VOU pause ..- 


a a 
make it count... 


have a Coke 


The tougher it is, the more 
you appreciate a pause with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. You come back fast after 
you enjoy the refreshing goodness 


of the real thing . . . Coke. 


“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 





